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GIRLS ON HORSEBACK. 
SOME PRACTICAL HINTS TO MOTHERS. 
I 


} IDING has been taken up so generally in recent years 

by the mature members of society that its espousal by 
the younger element is quite in the natural order of events. 
We can look upon the declaration of Young America for 
sport with supreme gratification, as it argues well for the 
generation to come, but we should not lose sight of the fact 
that its benefits may be more than counterbalanced by inju- 
diciously forcing these tastes. That there is danger of this is 
shown by the tendency to put girls on horseback at an age 
much too tender to have other than harmful results. It is 
marvellous that a mother who is usually most careful in 
guarding her child’s safety should allow her little one to 
incur the risks attendant upon riding (which are great 
enough for a person endowed with strength, judgment, 
and decision), without thought of the dangers she is exposed 
to at the time, or what may be the evil effects in the future. 

Surely parents do not realize what the results may be, or 
they would never trust a girl of eight years or thereabouts 
to the mercy of a horse, and at his mercy she is bound to be, 
No child of that age or several years older has strength 
sufficient even to manage an unruly pony, which, having 
once discovered his power, is pretty sure to take advantage 
of it at every opportunity. Even if no accidents occur, the 
knowledge of her helplessness may so frighten the child that 
she will never recover from her timidity. It is nonsense to 
say she will outgrow it, early impressions are never entirely 


eradicated, and should she in after-life appear to regain her 
courage, at a critical moment it will desert her, and early 
recollections reassert themselves. 

The vagaries of her own mount are not the only danger to 
which the unfortunate child is exposed. Many accidents 
come from collisions caused by some one else’s horse bolt- 
ing, and it is not to be expected, when their elders often lose 
their wits completely, that shoulders so young should carry 
a head cool enough to make escape possible in such an 
emergency. 

It is a common occurrence to hear some one inquiring for 
a ‘‘ perfectly safe horse for a child.”” Such a thing does not 
exist, and the idea that it does only betrays one into trusting 
implicitly an animal which perhaps needs constant watch- 
ing. If fresh or startled, the capers of the most gentle horse 
will not infrequently create apprehension, because totally 
unexpected. On the other hand, if he is too sluggish to 
indulge in any expressions of liveliness, he is almost sure to 
require skilful handling and constant urging to prevent his 
acquiring a slouching gait, difficult to rise to. A slouching 
horse means a stumbling one, and with the inability of child 
ish hands to help him recover his balance, he is likely to fall. 
Supposing the perfect horse were a possibility, a girl under 
sixteen has not the physique to endure without injury to 
her health such violent exercise as riding. From the side 
position she is forced to assume, there is danger of an in- 
jured spine, from either the unequal strain on it, or from the 
constant concussion, or both. If a mother can close her 
eyes to those dangers, insisting that her child shall ride, a 
reversible side-saddle is the best safeguard against a curved 
spine that I know of, but it only lessens the chances of 
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injury, and is by no means a sure preventive, alt 
the advantage of developing both sides equally 
Another evil result of beginning too young is 
escapes misadventures and does wel 
praised to such an extent that she forms a most exaggerated 
idea of her prowess in the saddle. By the time she is six 
teen she is convinced that there is no room for improvement, 
and then becomes careless, and lapses into many of her 
earlier faults. Parents should guard against this. Itis often 
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their partiality which enables them to see only the good 
points of their daughter's riding, and their pride in her skill 
leads to undue flattery, which she is only too willing to ac 
cept as the truth. Later I shall mention some of the charac 
teristics a young rider should acquire, and it is the duty of 


those who have put her in the saddle when too young to 
judge for herself to see that she rides correctly. The neces 
sity of riding in good form cannot be too firmly impressed 


on her mind, as one often hears Oh, I only want to ride a 
little in the Park, so don't bother me about form. I ride for 
pleasure and comfort, not work.” This is all wrong, for 
whether in the park, on the road, in the country, or in the 
hunting-field, nothing is of more importance than to ride in 


ing In the best 
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good form; and doing so is to ride easily, be 
position to manage the horse, and therefore it is 
safely. 

The desire to attract attention often induces women to ride 
Young girls soon learn to do likewise, and their att 
riding for the gallery by kicking the horse with the heel 
jerking its mouth with the curb, that she may impress peo 
ple with her dashing appearance as the poor tormented ani 
mal plunges in his endeavors to avoid the pressure, are lam 
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entable and frequent sights in many riding-schools. Ob- 
jectionable as this is in an older person, it is doubly so in a 
child from whom one expects at least modesty instead of 
boldvess such as this betokens. It is to be hoped that 
those in authority over her will discourage her efforts at 
circus riding, and teach ber that a quict, unobtrusive manner 
will secure her many more admirers than an air of bravado. 


Notwithstanding these numerous reasons to the contrary, - 


mothers will undoubtedly continue to imperil the life and 
welfare of a child whom it is their mission to protect, and 
such being the ease, a few directions as to the best and least 
dangerous course to pursue may be of service to them. 

C. bE Hurst. 


NOTICE. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have been informed that 
certain persons are falsely representing themselves as Spe- 
ctalagents for their firm, and are visiting different cities 
and towns, ostensibly for the purpose of “writing up” 
such places for publication in one of Harper's periodicals, 
and at the same time asking money in advance for such 
articles, as age nuts of Har fi vr & Brothers. 

To protect the public, and prevent loss of money by 
nisrepresentations as above, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
tale this means of Noli fying all who may be approa hed 
for such purposes that no canvasser or solicitor is 
permitted to accept money, and that financial bust- 
ness must be conducted directly with the home office. 
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A HAPPY IDEA. 

OME one the other day thought of this about a calen 
W dar. A daughter was to go away, to be gone a long 
time, on the other side of the earth. So the mother, think- 
ing to bring her good cheer, bought a calendar. 

Now the ordinary calendar differs little from its fellow, 
except happily now and then in the way of quoted phrase, 
or blithesome child, or maybe decorative fruit and flower. 
More than that, no ordinary calendar seems an individual's 
very own. As how could it, with its counterpart on 
anybody’s desk, and its mates all manufactured by the 
dozen? 

But the calendar this mother made could be duplicated by 
no one, for this is what she did. Below the date on each 
leaf there was a blank space. She therefore took the calen- 
dar apart, sending its three hundred and sixty-five leaves to 
as many different friends and relatives, asking each to write 
some sort of salutation on this blank space below the date. 
When these were returned, they were bound together again, 
and the calendar was given to the daughter, who knew no- 
thing of what had been done. She was made to promise, 
however, to tear off no leaf until the day had dawned when 
the leaf was due. 

What a source of delight such a calendar would be to an 
exile from home can easily be imagined. Every day a dif- 
ferent greeting from a different friend! Every day a new 
surprise, and never to know till the morrow what friend 
was to send « word of good cheer. 

The one addition this mother might make on another cal- 
endar of its kind would be to ask each friend to keep a 
record of the date when the greeting, as it were, fell due; 
then to remember both greeting and date, so that when the 
exile read it in one of those far-away countries, she and her 
friends at home might, for a moment at least, stand con- 
sciously face to face. 


THE SLIPPING IN OF AGE. 

ue § to that,” said the white-haired woman. The white- 
haired woman is a teacher who has been in the bonds 
for thirty years, and ‘‘looked it,” as they tell her in the 
county. ‘As to that” is her favorite way of beginning a 
controversy, and if you are of a sensitive and impressible na- 
ture, with the enunciation of the phrase your conscicusness 
begins to multiply, until it seems to you that you are at 
least five rows of little girls, each one of whom the white- 

haired teacher is specially interested in controverting. 
Her young niece Kate, who had opinions which she was 
fond of putting into paradoxes, had called out this ‘‘as to 


that.” 
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‘*A woman may grow old gracefully,” she had said, ‘‘ but 
it is with premeditated gracefulness. For no matter how 
much without her consent a woman may grow old, she 
doesn’t grow old without her knowledge.” 

‘** As to that,” said her aunt, ‘‘ women may differ. I dif- 
fer. I grew old at a blow. In one hour I fell from the 
careless assumption of youth plump into a conscious middle 
age. It hurt, Lassure you. I lay awake all that night.” 

Nobody spoke for au bit. Then, ‘‘ How did it come to 
you?” asked the Little Mother, softly. 

‘Tt was commonplace enough on the outside,” said the 
white-haired woman, ‘‘ yet it was nothing short of tragic to 
me. Mine has been a busy life, as you know; at twenty-five I 
was at the head of my own school of a hundred girls. And 
life was so full of pressing duties that I forgot about myself, 
forgot how the years were slipping away. My unusual 
strength and elasticity kept me from weakening physically, 
and my continual contact with fresh young natures kept my 
heart and soul youthful, I never looked into the glass with 
self-consciousness, and so I did not see the lines that were 
creeping about eyes and mouth, and the white streaks that 
were broadening in my hair, though I suppose every one 
else did. I was twenty-five when I last had leisure to think 
about myself. I was still twenty-five, though thirty years 
had slipped away.. .. 


**T got into a horse-car one morning. The seats were 
filled, but the instant I entered, a young girl arose with the 
exquisite deference that goes out only to age and only from 
fine natures. She insisted gently that I should sit down, 
and as I did so, I heard her whisper to the young girl with 
her, ‘I couldn't be seated and see that old lady stand.’ I sat 
quite still for a minute; then I felt a litle queer and dizzy, 
and I noticed that my hands trembled when I went to open 
my pocket-book. Three littke words were buzzing about 
in my brain in such a strange way: ‘that old lady, that—- 
old—lady.’ 

** Well,I finished my shopping list from beginning to end, 
but I resolutely turned my face away from every mirror. 
When I reached home I went straight to my room, took off 
my bonnet, and walked to my dressing-glass. The face 
that looked out at me was the face of an old woman. There 
were lines in the forehead and about the eyes; the hair 
was still thick and curled away from the face, but it was 
nearly white; the throat was no longer white and full. I 
looked at my hands, and saw that they were wrinkled, and 
the knuckles showed. The three little words were true. I 
wasn't even middle-aged; I was an old woman. And I and 
Myself had it out that night. I suppose I haven't changed 
greally since then, but my point of view has changed, and 
one’s point of view determines one’s world.” ‘ 

She stopped, and let her eyes wander out tosea. Far out 
hung one dory sail, softly white against the sapphire sky. 
A sea-gull skimmed close to the water, and then threw itself 
into flashing curves against the horizon. The little lisping 
waves crept nearly up to their feet, and then ran back again 
quickly, like shy children, Then the Little Mother spoke. 

‘‘Something so it was with me,” she said, in her soft Vir- 
ginia accent. ‘‘I married young, and my babies and my 
husband, and by-and-by my big boys and girls, gave me much 
to love and to be happy in and to be anxious over. Somehow 
I think that mothers soon pass into a kind of middle estate, 
where there is neither young nor old, but only the conscious- 
ness of constant development in affection and increase in 
responsibility. And so the years went on, until one day at 
gray dawn I came into the bedchamber of my eldest born, 
where the miracle of a new life had been wrought. I heard 
a child’s thin cry, and then the voice of the nurse, saying, 
‘Let me give the baby to its grandmother.’ Its grandmo- 
ther! Ia grandmother? Why, I had my own first babe in 
my arms but yesterday! And when the wee figure was laid 
in my arms, I walked out into the next room, and held the 
child out to my own baby’s father, ‘Justin,’ I said, and 
there was a queer little hysterical catch in my throat — 
‘Justin, we're old people, you and I. Did you know it? 
This is our grandchild, Justin.’ And Justin held us close, 
the baby and me, and said, ‘ No, no, little girl! -Haven’t you 
found it out yet? There aren't any old people. We're just 
as young in our hearts as we were when our first child lay 
here.’ Perhaps it wasn’t so, but it comforted me then. and 
it comforts me now.” 

And the Little Mother looked out at the rosy mast tips of 
the schooner that was dipping down into the rose-gold sunset. 

** Well,” said Kate, as they rose, and turned up the hard 
shining beach, ‘‘I know I’m getting old, because I’m con- 
scious of my youth, and when one has come to be conscious 
of one’s youth, the first flash of youth must have gone.” 

Kate was twenty-two. HELEN WATTERSON. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


bp earliest use of the word ‘‘college” known to one in 
i connection with young women is to be found in a quaint 
little volume now lying before my eyes, and dating back so 
far as the year 1723. It is entitled The Young Ladies’ Mis- 
cellany ; or, Youth’s Innocent and Rational Amusement. To 
which is prefixed A Short Essay on the Art of Pronunciation, 
and the great advantage arising from an Early Practice of it 
in Publick. Adorn’d with Outs. Further down the page it 
appears that the book was ‘‘ Written for the particular Di- 
version and Improvement of the Young Ladies of Mrs. Bel- 
lamy’s School, in Old Boswel-Court, near Temple-Bar.” It 
later appears that it was printed in London, by E. Say, for 
the author, “and sold only by Mrs. Bellamy, at her School 
aforesaid, and Mrs. Wood, at the College in Bury, in the 
County of Suffolk.” On the following page comes a dedi- 
cation signed ** D. Bellamy,” and inscribed, ‘'To My Ver 

Affectionate and Much Respected Sister, Mrs. Hannah Wooc 

Mistress of the College-Boarding-School, in Bury, in the 
County of Suffolk.” It appears thus that the favored Mr. 
Bellamy had a sister who was at the head of a college for 
young women in the country, and also a wife who kept an- 
other school in the city. Favored Mr. Bellamy! who had, so 
far as appears, no share in the drudgery of either of these 
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institutions, and possibly some share in their profits; and 
who could publish little books for the benefit of their pupils, 
and pour out upon them the treasures of his wisdom, with 
song, sonnet, and elegy. Through him alone, and through 
the food provided by him for the school and the college, can 
we now conjecture what either of them was. 

A little glance at Mr. D. Bellamy’s preliminary essay on 
‘** Pronunciation” shows him to have been somewhat in ad- 
vance of his age in respect to the public oratory of women; 
for public oratory is what he means by pronunciation, using 
the word in that sense in which orators are still said to ** pro- 
nounce” an oration—a sense which the dictionaries still re- 
tain for the verb, though not forthe noun. He says, by way 
of preface: ‘*‘There are too many, I know, of Opinion that 
the Art of Pronunciation is no Female Accomplishment; 
that the Ladies were designed by Nature for the Objects 
of Sight only; and that to encourage them in Dramatic Rep 
resentations is to offer violence to their Native Modesty, and 
give them too early a relish for the Loose Entertainments 
of the Town.” He then points out very reasonably what 
a pity it would be ‘‘that the favourite Works of Nature 
should be nothing but Moving Pictures, and like Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s Canvas, as Mr. Dryden expressed it, only Look a 
Voice.” He goes on to say, feelingly, ‘‘ There is no One has 
a greater veneration for the Art of Dancing than myself;” 
and after this reverential tribute, proceeds to argue that if 
young ladies may innocently display their charms of person 
in public assemblies, they may, while at school, ‘ with equal 
Innocence display the Beauties of their Mind.” He there- 
fore proceeds to lay down rules for proper pronunciation for 
the pupils of Mrs. Bellamy’s school and of Mrs. Wood’s 
** college.” 

His rules are very simple and very good. He demands 
ap articulate voice, a simple manner, and ‘‘a clear, smooth, 
easy utterance.” He warns against exaggeration and against 
monotony. He also justly bids them avoid ‘‘all unnatural 
Distortions, both of Limbs and Features,” and adds, ‘* Wry 
Mouths, contracted Brows, shrug’d up Shoulders and the 
like, are Farce and Buffoonery, very disagreeable and very 
ungenteel.” ‘‘ Observe a due Decorum, and stand not too 
long in one Posture; nor yet be every Moment changing 
your Position. Lift not up your Head too high, nor stretch 
it out too far, or give it any affected Tosses.” Thus he goes 
on, so sensibly that many a practised public speaker might 
benefit by this early instruction given nearly two centuries 
ago at a girls’ college.” These rules furnish but the pre- 
lude to the book, the main body of which is occupied by 
three plays written for the young collegians to act, and ap- 
parently contributed by the worthy Mr. Bellamy himself. 
These are: Vanguish’d Love, or the Jealous Queen, Innocence 
Betray'd, or the Royal Imposter—these being of the old cut- 
and-thrust, dagger-and-bow] period of English drama—and 
one of lighter vein, The Rival Nymphs, or the Merry Swain, 
apparently adapted by Mr. Bellamy from Cowley’s Love's 
Riddle. A\\ these have appended to their separate titles, *‘ As 
it was perform’d by the Young Ladies of Mrs. Bellamy’s 
School (being one of their Annual Publick Exercises) with 
the general Approbation of their Friends.” Whether there 
was a duplicate performance of each at the ‘‘ college” is not 
stated, but it is altogether likely. It is to be presumed that 
the male characters were assumed by the young women, so 
that the ardent love-making required by the scenes might be 
viewed with that ‘‘ veneration” which dancing inspired in 
the manly breast of Mr. Bellamy. At any rate he does not 
shrink from the tenderer emotions. Thus: 

SCENE V. 
Enter King Heury, after a Flourish of Trumpeta, 

King. Where is my Love, the Queen of my Desires, 

The dearest Partner of my softest Fires ? 
My heart’s impatient of the least Delay, 
And every moment seems a lazy day, 

Vielante. Within you grove the pensive Fair does Mourn, 

And languishes all Day for your Return. 


The “‘ pensive Fair” is the Fair Rosamond of history; but 
the cruel Eleanor softens, gives her rival merely a sleeping- 
draught; the king and queen are reconciled, and close, after 
the manner of college festivals, with a ball. The king says 
in closing: 

This Reconcilement \et the Goddess Fame, 

With her shrill Trump, to distant Realms proclaim, 
While here at Home we revel in Delight, 

Aud close, with a Short Ball, this happy Night. 

We can fancy the joyous young collegians, with their 
wigs and swords, hoop-petticoats and farthingales, taking 
suger part in the Short Ball—let us hope not so very short— 
while the author of the play looks on in veneration. 

Mr. Bellamy, the benignant, not content with his three 
plays, fills out this volume of Znnocent and Rational Amuse- 
ment with many other compositions from his fertile brain— 
with pastoral dialogues, other original poems, and transla 
tions. He translates for the school-girls from Guarini’s 
Pastor Fido, from Horace, from Seneca; writes fables, love- 
songs, and familiar letters in prose and verse. One of these 
letters is to Mrs. Bellamy, whom he congratulates on the 
** Considerable Number of the Fuir Sex” who have for some 
years been intrusted to her instruction; and others are ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘ Young Ladies under the particular Care and 
Direction of Mrs. Bellamy and Mrs.Wood.” These fair ob 
jects he harangues on Religion, on Female Accomplishments, 
on Innocent Recreations, on Marriage, and even—thus pro 
spective was the ethical training of these young women—on 
“The Young Lady’s Conduct after Marriage.” Having thus 
discharged his duty to his wife’s and his sister's pupils, he 
closes his so-called ‘‘ Letters” with a perfect blaze of mis 
cellaneous poems. ‘‘To Monimia on her happy Recovery 
from the Small Pox;” ‘‘To Chloe on seeing her Picture in 
a Gallery;” ‘‘To Miranda on a View of her Wax Work;” 
and ‘‘ Damon to Phillis,on Hitting her, as he was playing at 
Bowls.” From these last titles we may venture to guess 
that waxwork was among the accomplishments aud bowls 
among the athletic exercises of the maidens of Mrs. Wood's 
“college” at Bury. It is doubtful if Wellesley or Vassar 
would now venture to challenge them at either of these 
trials of skill. ess MA, 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE. 


HERE there is a piece of ground that will answer, 
there is no more profitable occupation for a young 
girl, and few pleasanter ones, and none more easily to be 
pursued, than the breeding and care of fowls. The fowls 
themselves are objects of beauty; attention to them reveals 
almost human traits and likenesses in them; and the eggs 
they lay greatly increase the charms of the table by their fresh- 
ness and frequency. If one has land enough for the building 
of a fowl-house, of course the thing can be done luxuriously, 
with southern exposure and ornamental architecture, water- 
tight roofing, concrete flooring, with enclosures of wire 
netting, and all the fanciful apparatus that can be had. 
But if one has only a wood-shed, a corner of it can be set 
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off with slats, and enough old windows can be bought for a 
few shillings to let the sun in on the south side and keep it 
healthy and dry; and with a floor of good gravel, and some 
neat boxes lined with hay or straw often changed, some 
perches, with a raised wooden floor beneath them, and a 
board slatted like a ladder leaning between the perches and 
the gravel floor, for such of the hens to walk up as prefer 
not to fly, the house is ready for the family. 

If more than one kind of fow! is to be kept, more expense 
is involved, as the fowl-house must have a separate run and 
enclosure for each kind, in order to keep the various breeds 
pure. In view of this, the person of restricted means will 
probably find it best to keep but one kind of hen, and thus 
be able to allow more liberty and make sure of the more 
health in her brood. She has a great variety from which to 
choose. She can have what is known as the common barn- 
door fowl], of indiscriminate race, the hens of which may or 
may not prove to be frequent layers, faithful sitters, and 
makers of good flesh for the table 

But if she has the opportunity and means, it will be far 
better for her to procure a fowl] that is accurately known to 
be a good layer of eggs twice the size of the common sort, 
as many of the choice breeds are—a fowl] whose eggs are of 
a delicate flavor, and whose meat is fine and white when 
dressed for the table. For beauty she may choose the white- 
faced, glossy, and jet-black Spanish, with its scarlet comb 
and wattles. It lays enormous eggs; but it has a drawback 
in its unwillingness to sit, and if she wishes to raise others, 
that is quite a serious business, as some other hen has to be 
put under requisition for hatching. Still prettier are the 
Polish fowl, again a shining black, but with their heads 
crowned by a snowy tuft of drooping feathers. The Golden 
Polish is preferred by some, of which, although black and 
white, orange, and green and brown are to be found upon it, 
the prevailing effect is of spangled gold from tuft to toe. 
These hens again lay well, but have the same drawback as 
the first mentioned—an extreme reluctance to sit. If only 
the pretty and amusing kind are wanted by our young fan- 
cier, she will find herself pleased with any of the Bantams— 
the tiny game, the white, the blue, the gold or silver laced 
Seabright, with the proud upright carriage of Blackmore's 
robin that had ‘‘learned the art of strutting with her head 
upon her tail,” with their rakish drooping wings, and with 
their fierce jealous spirit. Not to meution the French varie- 
ties, such as the Houdon and the Créveceeur, there are the 
game breeds easily to be had, whose eggs and flesh are par- 
ticularly toothsome, whose neat, trim appearance is very at- 
tractive, but whose pugnacity is such as seriously to affect 
their usefulness, laying each other out stiff being their con- 
stant business and pleasure 

The Hamburg are a rather delicate fowl, but they are very 
profitable, being the best layer to be imagined, and yet eating 
so little that if they are at liberty they will require no feed- 
ing. The spangled Hamburg, with his high rose-colored 
comb, is a handsome bird; the brown Hamburg has a neat 
and domestic look; but the white Hamburg, with deep crim- 
son comb and wattles, is so fine that if it were rare, its price 
would exceed that of peacocks and pheasants. The Dor- 
king, known by its five toes, is an excellent fowl, and the 
Cochin China is another favorite, owing to its laying capaci- 
ty in all sorts of weather. Perhaps there are none any better 
than the Brama-Pootra, which are good layers, good mothers, 
will provide for themselves if running at large, feather quick- 
ly, and develop a great deal of breast meat; when other fowl 
go to roost early, this sort, if at Hberty, keep abroad and 
picking till it is entirely dark, thus constantly fattening 

Whatever brood is selected, care should be taken to keep 
them in good condition. Their perches should be kept clean, 
and wiped every now and then with kerosene oil, in order to 
preventand destroy vermin. Their scratching-ground should 
be of good gravel, with occasional relays of pounded oyster or 
clam shells, or of old plaster. Their drinking water should 
always be clean, as hens are very particular about that; ou 
winter mornings it should be hot, and on winter evenings 
they should be given no water, hot or cold. Their feeding 
pans should be often washed, and nothing left in them to 
sour. They are extremely fond of lettuce, cabbage leaves, 
tomatoes, and boiled potatoes; but they should be fed only 
as long as they will run to catch the morsel, otherwise they 
leave off laying and only make fat. When it is time to 
fatten them for the table, rice boiled in milk, with a very 
little sugar, will be found a superior food to any other, and 
quite as cheap. 

Their nests should always be dry, and especially prepared 
when they want to sit, which wish they betray by ruffling 
their feathers, clucking, and hiding in corners. Then they 
should have as many eggs as they can cover placed under 
them. They must be fed at a little distance from the nests, 
for the sake of some exercise and the chance to dust them- 
selves; and once a day the region of the nests should be light- 
ly sprinkled, and in hot dry weather the eggs themselves, so 
that they shall not be too hard when on the twenty-first day 
the chickens pick the shells. The chickens at first may have 
hard-boiled eggs, boiled rice, or bread and milk. After a 
day or two they will take their mother’s meal and water and 
worms, and thrive without much attention. 

None of this, it may be seen, is too difficult for a young 
girl to attend to; and what with watching the development 
of the little creatures, with bringing in the newly laid eggs, 
and providing many a good dinner the year through, the 
mistress of the hennery will have added a great deal to the 
comfort, the pleasure, and the revenue of the family. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SATIN-FINISHED FOULARDS. 
OME of the prettiest gowns worn this season at Newport 
and Saratoga are of satin-finished foulard, asoft lustrous 
silk of pale green, cadet, blue, mauve, or old-pink shade, with 
white threads woven through it, taking the form at near in- 
tervals of tiny sprigs, blossoms, stars, or fleur-de-lis, the 
white threads looking like silver when massed in the deli- 
cate color. These glossy silks are made up in charmingly 
simple fashion, with a seamless bodice, round in the back, 
and slightly pointed in front. The fulness is fluted in to the 
belt,in round folds rather than in flat pleats. The silk of the 
front is cut longer at the top than the lining, and is gathered 
lengthwise in puffs, between which are laid pointed bands 
of white guipure lace, or of silk embroidery that resembles 
lace. These bands give the effect of a yoke, and other bands 
are laid as epaulettes along the shoulder seams, their pointed 
ends falling over the drooping tops of the large sleeves. The 
collar is a high guipure band, and the gigot sleeves have two 
bands placed diagonally between the elbows and wrist, where 
they fit closely. Satin ribbon is folded as a belt on the edge 
of the bodice, pointed in front,and hooked ou the side. The 
straight skirt has two or three narrow bias flounces at the 
foot. 
A réséda green gown of foulard with white starry figures 
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has a finish of black given the corsage by a belt of satin 
ribbon three inches broad folded to half its width along the 
pointed front and straight back. Loops of narrower black 
satin ribbon not quite two inches wide are added to droop 
in the back, giving the effect of a coat skirt. There are two 
sets of these loops, the row underneath being eight inches 
long, and that above it only half as long. They are attach- 
ed under the belt, and begin at the under-arm seams. Three 
litle frou-frou flounces that finish the skirt prettily are each 
three inches wide, and are bound with narrow black satin 
ribbon; the upper flounce has an erect ruffle at the top, and 
is held by two rows of shirring. 


COTTON CHEVIOT DRESSES. 

Soft cotton Cheviots entirely without dressing are the 
wash fabrics most worn at the sea-shore, as they have no 
starch to be destroyed by the dampness. These sleazily 
woven cottons, so pleasant to wear, are made up by tailors 
in very pretty frocks for morning wear, in stripes or cross- 
bars of blue, pink, or black on white. They have usually a 
shirt waist, pleated down with slight fulness into a bodice 
or wide girdle that is a part of the skirt, being sometimes cut 
in one with the skirt, in other cases sewed on as a Swiss 
belt. The upper edge of the girdle or bodice is scalloped or 
pointed, and bound with braid; whalebones inside keep it 
in shape. The skirt may be quite plain, or else a colored 
border to match the stripe is added, or a piping cord is set 
in the hem. A sailor collar and deep cuffs are made of the 
plain material. A single-breasted jacket of white flannel 
and a white sailor hat complete the costume. White twilled 
cottons, more closely woven than Cheviots and as lustrous as 
sateens, are also used for beach dresses; they have pin-head 
dots of bright red or blue, or else pencilled lines of color 

Cotton bengaline repped crosswise is another limp starch- 
less fabric much worn at the sea-shore by Parisiennes. 
Closely twilled stripes are woven in it, giving the effect of 
satin stripes, and the designs are Japanese in white on pome- 
granate pink, porcelain blue, or céladon grounds. Import- 
ed dresses of this pliable fabric are made up as showily 
as foulards are, and have usually a yoke of open-patterned 
white embroidery. The seamless bodice, with round back 
and pointed front, is made very full over a whaleboned lin- 
ing of thin linen. The yoke extends to the point in front, 
and is straight and shallow in the back. The bengaline is 
gathered to it with an erect ruffle, doubled, and caught down 
at intervals in shell shape; this extends above the armholes, 
giving a high effect on the shoulders. Wheel-patterned 
white embroidery of the yoke is scalloped at the edges in 
front and at the top, being drawn up to flare around the 
neck outside a high standing collar of the bengaline. Short 
pointed basque-like pieces of the bengaline are attached to 
the waist-line by narrow white ‘‘ beading,” and fall on a 
coat frill of embroidery. The skirt may be quite plain, but 
is more often made with a panel of embroidery directly down 
the front, while all the remainder of the skirt is covered by 
three gathered flounces of the bengaline, each finished with 
a hem two inches wide, joined on by the white beading al- 
ready mentioned. As these flounces do not meet in front, 
but start on either side of the panel of embroidery, their 
front edges are also neatly finished with the beaded hem. 
The sleeves are full at the top and close below, and are cut 
in a deep point falling on the hand with a wide beaded hem, 
and this point is carelessly turned back as a cuff. 


OTHER BEACK DRESSES. 


Among serviceable woollen dresses worn on the beach 
are those of rough wiry serge, woven in wide diagonals, in 
coru-tlower blue—a lighter, brighter shade than the regula 
tion navy blue of English serges. A new fancy is to make 
this serge with a vest or shirt front of much lighter blue 
cotton Cheviot gathered very full into a wide girdle. A 
broad sailor collar and deep cuffs turned up outside the 
serge sleeves ure of the pale blue cotton. A wide border of 
the cotton is on the skirt, or else it has a false hem piped 
with the light blue. Ecru linen batiste scalloped and dotted 
with red or wrought with a Persian border is also employed 
as a full vest, sailor collar, and cuffs on blue serge dresses. 
In some cases the gathered bodice and sleeves are of blue 
surah, with écru batiste vest, collar, and cuffs, and with these 
are worn a sleeveless jacket and bell skirt of blue serge, 
entirely without trimming. 

The fancy for yellow is seen in an effective sea-side and 
yachting dress of white serge. The coat waist has revers of 
yellow serge of a pale shade on the jacket frouts, which 
open on a vest of the yellow serge. ‘This vest is very long 
and wide, and is lapped double-breasted, with the collar 
notched like that of a man’s frock-coat. Two rows of large 
pearl buttons are set down the front and on pocket flaps, 
which are put low on the vest. The sleeves have deep 
yellow cuffs that are turned back to flare widely. A white 
linen collar and white crape scarf bow is worn. The skirt 
is in close bell shape, without trimming. Yellow shoes and 
chamois leather gloves are pretty with this dress. The 
yachting cap is of white cloth, with visor of yellow leather 
and band of gold braid. 

WHITE FELT HATS. 

Sailor hats of white felt are revived for sea-side wear. 
They are higher in the crown than the straw sailor hats now 
worn, and have a stiff brim widely bound. Their trimming 
is merely a band of white ribbon for very young ladies, while 
those who prefer fuller trimming add white wings on the 
left side, or a large rosette made of thick gros grain ribbon. 
Yellow ribbon bands and bows are on other white felt hats, 
and still others have a soft full rosette of chiffon of pale 
yellow tint holding two wings that may be either white or 
yellow. 

BATHING SUITS. 

Surah silk of thick quality and broadly twilled is now in 
great favor for bathing suits. It is claimed that it does not 
retain as much water as the flannel suits, and that it does not 
cling so closely to the figure. Black and navy blue are the 
colors most used, though there are fanciful swimming suits 
of white surah, light blue, pale yellow, and also of mauve 
trimmed with white silk. he more modest dark suits cost 
but $10. They are made with a yoke waist and drawers in 
one, cut in continuous pieces or attached to the same belt; a 
separate skirt is then buttoned on this belt. The high-neck 
ed waist bas a turned-over collar in sailor shape, and a cravat 
of the silk to be knotted by the wearer. The drawers fall 
below the knee, and are quite wide, with a rubber in the hem 
to draw them into shape. Short sleeves, reaching only to 
the elbows, are most liked and are always used by swimmers. 
The skirt is gathered evenly all around, and trimmed with 
many rows of braid. White silk tape, like lacing strings, is 
set in border rows on some of the pretty blue and black surah 
suits, and the bodice has the collar rolled away low to show 
a sailor-shirt front of white silk. 
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Wiry stiff Cheviots of coarse quality are preferred to the 
flannels formerly used for bathing dresses. They are mado 
with the princesse garment combining waist and knicker- 
bockers, and a short skirt is belted on 

Jersey wool suits do not shrink,and are commended at the 
best houses. The waist and skirt are in one piece in these 
dresses, and the skirt is made much fuller than those for 
merly seen. The drawers are close-fitting, like equestrian 
tights, and have stockings woven with them. They cost 
$8 a suit. 

Thanks for information art 
Switzer; Madame BaRnEs; 
and STERN BROTHERS. 


due Mrs. C. Donovan: Miss 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co 


PERSONAL. 


Miss ALIcE Ho.ty, a granddaughter of Mrs. James Bat 
row, better known as ‘*‘ Aunt Fanny 
novitiate as a nun in the Order of St. Dominic, in the mor 
tery of Corpus Chiisti, at Hants Point. This order is reputcd 
to be extremely strict, the nuns never leaving the Cloistet 
while they live The fasting and other discipline are most 
severe, and many hours a day must be spent by each nua on 
her knees in adoration of the sacrament. The habit of the 
order is a long white gown, belted in by a leather girdle, to 
which is attached a rosary and crucifix. Miss Holly has 
cherished the intention of a monastic life since her child- 
hood. She is now nineteen, and is said to be very beautiful 

—Mlle. Nibita, the singer, who appeared in New England 
some years ago as the ‘‘ Miniature Patti” in such parts as 
Siebel and Marguerite in Fwust, is to be married to Prince 
Mirza Riza Khan, Consul-General and aide-de-camp to the 
Shah of Persia. A clause in the marriage 


has entered upon he: 


contract 


fives 


Mile. Nihita the privilege of singing on the stage for five 
months of every year. The little singer has had a romantic 
history. She was born in Virginia, but was stolen by Indians 


when only SIX years old She bore the name of the chief of 
the tribe, who was like u father to her, and who died in sav- 
ing her life. He exacted an oath from his people to restore 
her to her parents, and the oath was kept 

—It is said that Miss Fisher, who was perhaps better known 
by her pen-name of *‘ Christian Reid,” has ceased writing 
since her marriage to Mr. Tiernan. Mrs. Tiernan’s father 
was that Colonel Fisher after whom Fort Fisher was named. 

—Charles G. Leland has made what may be termed a 
monumental translation of Heinrich Heine’s works. It is to 
fill thirty volumes 

—Mrs. Grimwood is only the second woman who has ever 
received the Royal Red Cross, the other having been Florence 
Nightingale. It is a crimson cross bordered with gold, and 
is fastened to a dark blue ribbon with a red edge Upon the 
cross are the words, ‘* Faith, Hope, Charity 

—In the autograph collection of the late Dr. Raffles, just 
sold in England, was a full set of the signatures of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence This brought $4250 

Ellen Terry’s attack of lung disease has been sufficiently 
subdued to allow her to return to the stage, and she hopes to 
escape any permanent throat troubles 
Gregorovius, the late author of T’he History of Rome, 

was so proud of his title as an honorary citizen of Rome 
that when he was dying he ordered that the telegram con 
veying the news of his death should be couched in thes« 
words: ‘* Ferdinand Gregorovius, Roman citizen, is dead.” 

—Tt nbysou s health is so much improved by his recent 
Southern trip that he has been yachting with his son along 
the southern coast of England. He is fond of this sport, 
us he is of walking, aud he has always had a penchant for 


horses and dogs, although he lacks the devotion to field 
sports that usually characterizes the Englishman. 
—The name of Casabianca has won another title to re- 


nown as being the family uname of the artist who has recent 
ly completed a successful portrait of Queen Victoria. Miss 
Casabianca had previously painted a picture of Lord Sualis- 
bury for the Constitutional Club 

—Joln G. Whittier has presented the desk on which he 
wrote his earliest poem to a gentleman in Portland. It was 
an heirloom in the poet’s family, and had seen nearly two 

hundred years’ service. 

—Queen Victoria is much interested in stock-raising, and 
sold her yearlings this season for 345 guineas—a reductior 
from last year, when they brought her 715 guineas. She re- 
ceived for a colt the highest price, £2400 

—T. B. Aldrich is described as a rather short, brisk-look 
ing man, resembling more an active man of business than a 
poet. He does not show his age—a circumstance he says is 
“‘due to having been born young, and the habits of early 
youth are not easily shaken off.” He has a pleasant home 
ou Mount Vernon Street, Boston, and his study is full of lit 
erary curios presented to him by men of note in this and 
other countries. 

—Mrs. Grover Cleveland is Vice-President of the New 
York Free Kindergarten Association, and is much interested 
in the education of poor children. 

—The author of The Deemster, Mr. Hall Caine, is said to 
be suffering from nervous prostration, the result of over 
work. 

—The owner of one of the finest flocks of sheep in the 
world is Mrs. H. P. Clark, of Addison, Vermont. She has 
lately received $500 for a ram she sold, to be exported to 
Australia. 

—Marie Dietarle, the daughter of the late Emile von 
Marcké, the cattle painter, follows her father’s profession 
and specialty. She receives good prices for her work 

—Mr. Hamilton Aidé, the well-known English man of let 
ters, after his visit to this country, bestows high praise upon 
the speech of the upper-class Bostonian, and avers that he 
speaks so much like a well-educated Englishman that it is 
difficult to detect the nationality 

—A prize offered by The Times, of Manchester, England, 
for the best composition on ‘‘The Best Book, and Why I 
Like It,” has been won by an American girl, Jessie Sudlow, 
of South Carolina. She is only seventeen years old 
chose Scott's Ivanhoe for her subject 

—Lady Alexandra Leveson-Gower, a niece of the Duke of 
Argyle, died a few weeks ago at the Duke’s house in London, 
from the effect of overwork in one of the London hospitals, 
where she had been a nurse. The duties were too much fo 
her strength, and her health broke down completely afte: 
some months’ work. 

—Young Mrs. Oscar Wilde is said to be a great contrast 
to her husband. She is very quiet, while lie is rather loud; 
she is inclined to be commonplace, while he is brilliant in 
conversation. He has laid aside his wsthetie and eccentric 
dress since he became stout, and is now clothed like the or 
dinary nineteenth-century Englishman. His mother, Lady 
Wilde—who is also known by her pen-name of Speranza- 
shows no signs of advancing age. She is a wonderfully ac 
complished old lady, speaking seven languages fluently. She 
is an enthusiastic advocate of the Irish catise. 
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For description see Supplement. 


CONCERNING EARLY 
GUILDS. 
ee ae so called 

are of very ancient 
date; at first, as we read, 
being associated with pay. 
ment of tax or tribute, 
later, the added term of 
brotherhood lightened the 
burden, and a feeling of 
fraternity enhanced their 
popularity. When each 
member was regarded as 
‘‘a neighbor,” a clannish 
atmosphere crept in, em- 
phasizing the ‘intercourse 
of members. 

In the reign of Edward 
Ill. ‘‘crafts and myste- 
ries” were customary ap- 
pellations, and distinctive 
styles of dress came into 
vogue. Some of these 

liveries” were rich in 
material, and of strongly 
contrasted colors. The 
King himself, to impart 
special dignity, ‘* became 
of his high oftice” a chief 
among ‘linen armorers,” 
a corporation now termed 
‘“‘merchant tailors.” As 
years passed, other mem- 
bers of royal houses and 
sons of aspiring nobility 
enrolled their names on 
some guild list. 

In the early part of the 
fifteenth century it is re- 
corded that ‘‘ the grocers’ 
guild appeared in livery of 
scarlet and green”; a few 
years later scarlet and 
black was adopted. 

Funeral services of de. 
ceased members ‘‘ were 
attended with much show 
of pageantry.” At the 
burial of Sir Philip Sidney, 
who was a member of the 
grocers’ guild, his worship 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
other civic officials were 
present, ‘‘rydinge in pur 
ple.” For these solemn 
occasions each guild had 
its distinctive pall, and the 
services were conducted 
with great pomp. 

Description is given of 
the fish-mongers’ pall, dat. 
ing back to the reign of 
Henry VIIL; it is still 
preserved among Eng 
land's treasured relics. 

Through the central por- 
tion, upon a smooth, solid 
foundation of cloth of 
gold, was traced a running 
flower of gold net-work 
bordered with red. On 
end pieces was an embroid- 
ered picture of St. Peter 
richly apparelled, and an 
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angel form kneeling near appears in a robe of 
crimson and gold. Rich vestments drape the form 
of our Saviour, and about His head is a jewelled 
crown. The arms of the company are elegantly 
emblazoned, and the fringe is heavy with a min- 
gling of purple and gold. 

At one period, on occasions of royal funerals, 
“the trades” were laid under heavy tribute. On 
the death of Henry VY. several of these corporations 
were forced to have in readiness two hundred 
torches, and of the brewers’ guild was demanded a 
supply of torches requiring nearly a hundred and 
forty pounds of wax. 


BOOKS TO READ IN A HAMMOCK. 


Gomes people never take books to the country 
\O with them. They either feel no need for the 
strength or relaxation they might gain from reading, 
or they rely upon chance for their mental pabulum. 
Few are the readers who carry with them anything 
but the lightest of summer novels—books that can 
be thrown away without regret when finished. 

Perhaps it is too much to ask that any one not a 
student should expend much energy in hot weather 
upon mental improvement. Yet it does seem as 
though something better might be read than the 
merely ephemeral novelette. How many of the ris- 
ing generation are really familiar with the novels of 
Scott, of Dickens, of Thackeray, of Cooper, of 
George Eliot, of Miss Mulock, or with the charming 
long and short stories by our own American au- 
thors? 

There was a time when the heavy binding and 
high cost of standards rendered them undesirable 
books to read in a hammock, but the recent issue 
of the works of many of the best English and 
American writers in paper covers does away with 
this objection. Good books, in good type, on good 
paper, at a price that practically puts them within 
the reach of every one,are to be had on every hand. 

In purchasing an outfit for the summer vacation 
the hammock books should no more be overlooked 
than the hammock itself, but let both be of a kind 
that will stand wear. Trashy reading provokes a 
mental dyspepsia akin to the physical malaise pro- 
duced by a diet of sweetmeats unaccompanied by 
substantials. Such a course of treatment unfits 
either mind or body to do the winter's work, for 
which strength should be accumulated during a 
summer vacation. 
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‘“O SUMMER NIGHT!” 
ws the dweller in 

cities first goes to the 
country, the day stillness 
following the roar of the 
town is deliciously sooth- 
ing. But when night comes 
he gives the palm for quiet- 
ness to his city home. Even 
in New York the streets de- 
voted to residences are in 
the evening brooded over 
by a hush through which 
the footsteps of a single 
pedestrian may be heard 
echoing from one end of a 
block to the other, and an 
occasional carriage awak- 
ens a din all the more no- 
ticeable because of the calm 
that precedes and follows 
its passage, 

In the country, however, 
there is a vast body of in- 
sect and animal life that 
must be reckoned with 
when silence is an object. 
In any rural locality the 
pause in the day's occupa- 
tions that brings a delight- 
ful quiet at the twilight 
hour is succeeded by the 
all-night out-door concert 
of those creatures which 
choose the hours of dark- 
ness for their vocal season. 
The chirp of the cricket, 
the guttural note of the 
tree-toad, the “droning 
flight” of many beetles, the 
hum of a myriad unnamed 
(to us) insects, the melan- 
choly treble pipe of the 
small frogs in the meadows 
and marshes, and the boom- 
ing bass of the patriarchal 
bull-frog of the brook or 
pond, may all be distin- 
guished. Breaking in upon 
the confused murmur of 
sound rings out now and 
then the monotonous plaint 
of the whippoorwill, the 
tremulous hoot of the 
screech-ow], the far-off bay- 
ing of a dog, or the sleepy 
twitter of birds aroused 
from their sleep and appar- 
ently out of patience with 
the racket about them. Af- 
ter a while custom renders 
these mingled tones less 
disturbing, until finally the 
city visitor notices the noc- 
turnal hum of life about 
him no more than he marks 
in town the distant un- 
ceasing roar of the city’s 
never-ending traffic. In- 
haling the soft sweet air, 
and noting its caress of his 
tired head, he reposes in the 
freshness and fragrance 
about him as does a weary 
child in his mother’s arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MVHE D’Urbervilles—or Smith-D’Urbervilles, as they some- 

times called themselves—who owned all this, were a 

somewhat unusual family to find in this old-fe ishioned part 

of the country. Parson Tringham hi ad spoken truly when 

he said that our shambling John Durbeytield was the only 
* Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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Dames,” “Tue Wooptanpers,” ‘A Laopicean,” “ 


really lineal representative of oe old D’Urberville family 
existing in the county, or near it; he might have added, 
what he knew very well, that the ‘Smith. D'Urbervilles were 
no more D'Urbervilles of the true tree than he was himself. 
Yet it must be admitted that this family formed a very good 
stock whereon to regraft a name which sadly wanted such 
renovation. 

When old Mr. Simon Smith, latterly deceased, had made 
his fortune as an honest mere hant, he decided to settle as a 


Wessex Tass, 


” 


HELD IT BY THE STEM TO HER MOUTH.’ 


D’'URBERVILLES.* 


“ FeLLow-TOWNSMEN,” ETC., 


county man in the south of England, within hail of his na 
ive vale; and in doing this he felt the necessity of recom- 
mencing with a name not quite so well remembered there a 
the two original bald stark words; one, moreover 
show a little more definiteness than the 
had hitherto served him but indifferently 
the cause of endless mistakes in letters, visitors, clients. and 
friends from his youth up. Conning for an hour in the 
British Museum the pages of works devoted to extinct, half 


that could 
patronymic which 
well, and had been 
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extinct, obscured, and lost families apper- 
taining to the quarter of England in which 
he proposed to settle, he considered that 
D'Urberville looked and sounded as well as 
any of them; and D’Urberville accordingly 
was annexed to his own for himself and his 
heirs eternally 

Of these circumstances poor Tess and her 
parents were naturally in ignorance—much 
to their own discomfiture; indeed, the very 
possibility of such annexations was unknown 
to them, who supposed that though to be 
well favored might be the gift of fortune, a 
family name came by nature. 

Tess still stood hesitating, like a bather 
about to make his plunge, hardly knowing 
whether to retreat or to persevere, when a 
figure came forth from the dark triangular 
door of the tent. It was that of a tall young 
nian, smoking. 

He had an almost swarthy complexion, 
with full lips, badly moulded, though red 
and smooth, sbove which a sooty fur repre- 
sented for the present the dense black mus- 
tache that was to be. Yet, despite the 
touches of barbarism in his contours, there 
was a singular force in the gentleman’s face, 
and in his bold rolling eye. 

‘Well, my big beauty, what can 1 do for 
you?” said he, airily, coming forward. And, 
perceiving that she stood quite confounded: 
‘‘Never mind me. I am Mr. Smith-D’Ur 
berville. Have you come to see me or my 
mother? 

This embodiment of a Smith-D’Urberville 
and a namesake differed even more from 
what Tess had expected than the house and 
grounds had differed. She had dreamed of 
an aged and dignified face, the sublimation 
of all distinctive D'Urberville lineaments, 
furrowed with incarnated memories, rep 
resenting in hieroglyphic the centuries of 
her family and England's history. But she 
screwed herself up to the work in hand, 
since she could not get out of it, and an- 
swered, 

I came to see your mother, sir.” 

‘I am afraid you cannot see her—she is 
an invalid,” replied the present representa- 
tive of the spurious house; for he was. Mr 
Alec, the only son of the lately deceased 
gentleman. Cannot | answer your pur 
pose? What is the business you wish to see 
her about?” 

‘It isn’t business; it is—I can hardly say 
what!” 

** Pleasure?” 

‘Oh no. Why, sir, if I tell you, it will 
seem—”’ 

Tess’s sense of the extreme silliness of her 
errand was now so strong that, notwithstand- 
ing her awe of him and her general discom 
fort at being here, her rosy lips curved tow- 
ards a smile, much to the attraction of the 
swarthy Alexander 

‘It is so very foolish,” she stammered; 
‘*T fear I can’t tell ee!” 

‘* Never mind; I like foolish things. Try 
again, my dear,” said he, kindly 

Mother asked me to come,” Tess con 
tinued; ‘‘and, indeed, I was inclined to do 
so myself, iikewise. But I did not think it 
would be like this. I came, sir, to tell you 
that we be of the same family as you.” 

‘*Ho! Poor relations?” 

oo Ss 

‘* Smiths?” 

‘*No; D'Urbervilles.” 

“ Ay,ay; I mean D'Urbervilles.” 

‘‘ Our names are corrupted to Durbey field ; 
but we have several proofs that we be D’Ur- 
bervilles. Antiquarians say we are—and— 
and we have a very old silver spoon, round 
in the bow], like a little ladle, with a ramp- 
ing lion on the handle, and a castle over him. 
But it is so old that mother uses it to stir the 
pea soup.” 

‘‘A castle argent is certainly my crest,’ 
said he, blandly. 

‘*And so mother said we ought to make 
ourselves beknown to you, as we've lost our 
horse by a bad accident, and are the oldest 
branch o’ the family.” 

‘** Very kind of your mother, I’m sure. And 
I, for one,don’t regret her step.” Alec looked 
at Tess as he spoke in a way that made her 
blush a little. ‘And so, my pretty girl, 
you've coine on a friendly visit to us, as re- 
lations!” 

‘I suppose I have,” faltered Tess, looking 
round at the mansion. 

** Well—there’s no harm in it. Where do 

you live? What are you?” 
* She gave him brief particulars; and, after 
further inquiries, told him that she was in- 
tending to go. back by the same carrier who 
had brought her. 

‘** It is a long while before ‘he returns past 
Trantridge Cross. Supposing we walk round 
the grounds to pass the time, my pretty coz?” 

Tess wished to abridge her visit as much 
as possible, but the young man was pressing, 
and she consented to accompany him. He 
conducted her about the lawns and flower 
beds and conservatories, and thence to the 
fruit garden, where he asked her if she liked 
strawberries 

‘ Yes,” said Tess, ‘‘ when they come.” 

“They are already here.” D’Urberville 
began gathering specimens of the fruit for 
her, handing them biack to her as he stooped; 
and presently, selecting a specially fine pro 
duct of the ** British Queen “ variety, he stood 
up, and held it by the stem to her mouth 

‘*No, no!” she said, quickly, putting her 
fingers between his hand and her lips. ‘‘I 
would rather take it, sir, in my own hand.” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” he insisted; and, in a slight 
distress, she parted her lips and took it in. 
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They had spent some time wandering des- 
ultorily thus, Tess eating, in an abstracted, 
half-hypnotized state, whatever D’Urberville 
offered her. When she could consume no 
more of the strawberries, he filled her little 
basket with them; and then the two passed 
round to the rose-trees, whence he gathered 
blossoms, and gave her to put in her bosom. 
She obeyed, still like one in a dream, and 
when she could affix no more, he himself 
tucked a bud or two into her hat, and heaped 
her basket with them, in the prodigality of 
his bounty. At last, looking at his watch, 
he said: ‘‘ Now, by the time you have had 
something to eat, it will be time for you to 
leave, if you want to catch the carrier to 
Shaston. Come here, and I'll see what grub 
I can find.” 

Smith-D’Urberville took her back to the 
lawn and into the tent, where he left her, soon 
reappearing with a basket of light luncheon, 
which he put before her himself. It was 
evidently the young gentleman’s wish not to 
be disturbed in this pleasant téte-d-téte by the 
servantry. 

‘*Do you mind my smoking?” he asked. 

**Oh, not at all, sir.” 

He watched her pretty and unconscious 
munching through the skeins of smoke that 
pervaded the tent, and Tess Durbeyfield did 
not divine, as she innocently looked down at 
the roses in her bosom, that there, behind the 
blue narcotic haze, sat the ‘‘ tragic mischief ” 
of her drama—he who was to be the blood- 
red ray in the spectrum of her young life. 
She had an attribute which amounted to a 
disadvantage just now; and it was this that 
caused Smith-D’Urberville’s eyes to rivet 
themselves upon her. It was a luxuriance 
of aspect, a fulness of growth, which made 
her appear more of a woman than she really 
was. She had inherited the feature from her 
mother, without the quality it denoted. It 
had troubled her mind occasionally, till her 
companions had said that it was a fault 
which time would cure. 

She soon had finished herlunch. ‘‘ Now I 
am going home, sir,” she said, rising. 

‘* And what do they call you?” he asked, 
as he accompanied her along the drive till 
they were out of sight of the house. 

‘Tess Durbeyfield- down at Marlott, sir.” 

*‘ And you say your people have lost their 
horse?” 

‘*]—killed him!” she answered, her eyes 
filling with tears as she gave particulars of 
Prince’s death. ‘‘ And I don’t know what to 
do for father on account of it!” 

‘‘] must think if I cannot do something. 
My mother must find a berth for you. But, 
Tess, no nonsense about ‘ D’Urberville’; 
‘ Durbeyfield’ only, you know—quite anoth 
cer hame., 

‘* | wish for no better, sir,” said she, calm- 
ing herself wellnigh to dignity. 

For a moment—only for a moment—when 
they were in the turning of the drive, between 
the tall rhododendrons and Jaurestines, be- 
fore the lodge became visible, he inclined his 
face towards her asif— But, no! he thought 
better of it, and let her go. 

Thus the thing occurred. Had she per- 
ceived its import, she might have asked why 
she was doomed to be seen and marked and 
coveted that day by the wrong man, and not 
by a certain other man, the right and true one 
in all respects—as nearly as humanity can be 
right and true; yet to him at this time she 
was but a transient impression, half-forgot- 
ten. 

In the ill-judged execution of the well- 
judged plan of things, the call seldom pro- 
duces the comer, the man to love rarely co 
incides with the hour for loving. Nature 
does not often say *‘ See!” to a poor creature 
at a time when seeing can lead to happy do- 
ing; or reply ‘‘ Here!” to a body’s cry of 
‘** Where?” till the hide-and-seek has become 
an irksome, outworn game. We may wonder 
whether at the acme and summit of the hu- 
man progress these anachronisms will be- 
come corrected by a finer intuition, a closer 
interaction of the social machinery than that 
which now jolts us round and along; but 
such completeness is not to be prophesied, or 
even conceived as possible. Enough that in 
the present case, as in millions, the two halves 
of an approximately perfect whole did not 
confront each other at the perfect moment; 
part and counterpart wandered independent- 
ly about the earth in the stupidest manner for 
a while, till the late time came. Out of which 
maladroit destiny sprang anxieties, disap- 
pointments, shocks, catastrophes. and a 
story. 

When D'Urberville got back to the tent, 
he sat down astride on a chair, reflecting, 
with a pleased gleam in his face. Then he 
broke into a loud laugh. 

‘* Well, I’m hanged! Whata funny thing! 
Ha-ha-ha! And what a nice girl!” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Trss went down the hill to Trantridge 
Cross, and automatically waited to take her 
seat in the van returning from Chaseborough 
to Shaston. She did not know what the 
other occupants said to her as she entered, 
though she answered them; and, when they 
had started anew, she rode along with an in- 
ward and not an outward eye. 

One among her fellow-travellers addressed 
her more pointedly than any had spoken be- 
fore: ‘‘ Why, you be quite a posy! And such 
roses in early June!” 

Then she became aware of the spectacle 
she presented to their surprised vision; roses 
at her breast; roses in her hat; roses and 


strawberries in her basket to the brim. She 
blushed, and said, confusedly, that the flow- 
ers had been given to her; when the passen- 
gers were not looking, she stealthily removed 
the more prominent blooms from her hat and 
placed them in the basket, where she covered 
them with her handkerchief. Then she fell 
to reflecting again, and in looking down- 
wards a thorn of the rose remaining in her 
breast accidentally pricked her chin. Like 
all the cottagers of Blackmoor Vale, Tess was 
steeped in fancies and prefigurative super- 
stitions; she thought this an ill omen — the. 
first she had noticed that day. 

The van travelled only so far as Shaston, 
and there were several miles of pedestrian 
descent from that mountain town into the 
yale to Marlott. Her mother had advised 
her to stay here for the night, at the house of 
a cottage woman they knew, if she felt too 
tired to come on; and this Tess did, not de- 
scending to her home till the following after- 
noon, 

When she entered the house she perceived 
in a moment from her mother’s triumphant 
manner that something had occurred in the 
interim. 

**Oh yes; I know all about it! I told you 
it would be all right, and now ‘tis proved.” 

‘Since I’ve been away? What has?” said 
Tess, rather wearily. 

Her mother surveyed the girl up and down 
with arch approval, and went on, banteringly, 
**So you've brought ’em round!” 

‘*How do you know, mother?” 

‘T’ve had a letter.” 

Tess then remembered that there would 
have been just time for this. 

‘They say—Mrs. D’Urberville says—that 
she wants you to look after a little poultry 
farm which is her hobby. But this is only 
her artful way of getting you there without 
raising your hopes. She’s going to acknow- 
ledge ‘ee as kin—that’s the meaning o't.” 

** But I didn’t see her.” 

‘* You zeed somebody, I suppose?” 

‘*] saw her son.” 

** And did he acknowledge ’ee?” 

‘* Well—he called me coz.” 

‘‘An' I knew it! Jacky, he called her 
coz!” cried Joan to her husband. ‘‘ Well, 
he spoke to his mother, of course, and she 
do want ‘ee there.” 

** But I don’t know that I am apt at man- 
aging fowls,” said the dubious Tess. 

‘Then I don’t know who is apt. You've 
ben born in the business, and brought up in 
it. Them thet’s born in a business always 
know more about it than any ’prentice. Be- 
sides, that’s only just a show of something for 
you to do, that you midn’t feel dependent.” 

‘I don’t altogether think I ought to go,” 
said Tess, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Who wrote the 
letter? Will you let me look at it?” 

‘* Mrs. D’Urberville wrote it. Here it is.” 

The letter was in the third person, and 
briefly informed Mrs. Durbeyfield that ber 
daughter's services would be useful to that 
lady in the management of her poultry 
farm, that a comfortable room would be 
provided for her if she could come, and that 
the emolument would be on a liberal scale if 
they liked her. 

**Oh—that’'s all,” said Tess. 

‘*You couldn't expect her to throw her 
arms round ‘ee, an’ to kiss and to coll ee all 
at once,” 

Tess looked out of the window. ‘‘I would 
rather stay here with father and you,” she 
said, nervously reflecting. 

** But why?” 

‘Td rather not tell you why, mother; in- 
deed, I don’t quite know why.” 

A week afterwards she came in one even- 
ing from an unavailing search for some light 
occupation in the immediate neighborhood. 
Her idea had been to get together sufficient 
money during the summer to purchase an- 
other horse. Hardly had she crossed the 
threshold before one of the children danced 
across the room, saying, ‘‘ The gentleman has 
been here!” 

Her mother hastened to explain, smiles 
breaking from every inch of her person. 
Mrs. D’Urberville’s son had called on horse- 
back, having been riding by chance in the 
direction of Marlott. He had wished to 
know, finally, in the name of his mother, if 
Tess could really come to manage the old 
lady’s fowl] farm or not, the Jad who had hith- 
erto superintended the birds having proved 
untrustworthy. ‘‘ Mr. D’Urberville says you 
must be a good girl if you are at all as you 
appear; he knows you must be worth your 
weight in gold. He is very much interested 
in ’ee—truth to tell.” 

Tess seemed for the moment really pleased 
to hear that she had won such high opinion 
from a stranger when, in her own esteem, 
she had sunk so low. ‘‘It is very good of 
him to think that,” she murmured; “and if 
4 was quite sure how it would be living 
there I would go in a moment.” 

‘*He is a mighty handsome man.” 

‘**T don’t think so,” said Tess, coldly. 

‘* Well, there’s your chance, whether or no; 
and I’m sure he wears a beautiful diamond 
ring!” 

* Yes,” said littke Abraham, brightly, from 
the window bench; ‘‘and I seed it! and it 
did twinkle when he put his hand up to his 
mistarshers. Mother, why did our noble re- 
lation keep on putting his hand up to his 
mistarshers?” 

‘* Hark at that child!” cried Mrs. Durbey- 
field, with parenthetic admiration. 

‘*Perhaps to show his diamond ring,” 
murmured Sir John, dreamily, from his 
chair. 
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“‘T’ll think it over,” said Tess, leaving the 

room. 
‘* Well, she’s made a conquest o’ the junior 
branch of us, straight off,” continued the 
matron to her husband, ‘‘ and she’s a fool if 
she don’t follow it up.” 

‘I don’t quite like my children going 
away from home,” said the higgler. ‘‘ As 
the head of the family, the rest ought to 
come to me.” 

‘**But do let her go, Jacky,” coaxed his 
poor witless wife. ** He’s struck wi’ her— 
you can see that. He called her coz! He'll 
marry her, most likely, and make a lady of 
her; and then she'll be what her forefathers 
was.” 

John Durbeyfield had more conceit than 
energy or health, and this supposition was 
pleasant to him. ‘* Well, perhaps that’s 
what young Mr. D’Urberville means,” he ad- 
mitted, *‘and he really may have serious 
thoughts about improving his blood by link- 
ing on to the old line. Tess, the little rogue! 
And have she really paid ’em a visit to such 
an end as this?” 

Meanwhile Tess was walking thought- 
fully among the gooseberry-bushes in the 
garden, and over Prince's grave. When she 
came in, her mother pursued her advantage. 
‘* Well, what be you going to do?” she asked. 

“I wish I had seen Mrs. D’Urberville,” 
said ‘Tess. 

**I think you mid as well settle it. Then 
you'll see her soon enough.” 

Her father coughed in his chair. 

‘**1 don’t know what to say,” answered the 
girl, restlessly. ‘‘ It is for you to decide. | 
killed the old horse, and 1 suppose I ought 
to do something to get ye a newone. But— 
but—1 don't quite like Mr. D’Urberville!” 

The children, who had made use of this 
idea of ‘Tess being taken up by their wealthy 
kinsfolk (as they imagined the other family 
to be) as a species of dolorifuge after the 
death of the horse, began to cry at ‘Tess’s re- 
luctance, and teased and reproached her for 
hesitating. 

**'ess won't go and be made a la—a—dy 
of! No, she says she wo—o—on’t!” they 
wailed, with square mouths. And we shan’t 
have a nice new horse, and lots o’ golden 
money to buy fairlings! *‘‘ And Tess won't 
look pretty in her best cloze no mo—o—ore!” 

Her mother chimed in to the same tune; 
a certain way she had of making her labors 
in the house seem heavier than they were by 
prolonging them indefinitely also weighed 
in the argument. Her father alone preserved 
an attitude of neutrality. 

‘1 will go,” said Tess at Jast. 

Her mother could not repress her con- 
sciousness of the nuptial Vision conjured up 
by the girl’s consent. ‘‘That’s rigut! For 
such a pretty girl, it is a fine opportunity!” 

‘*T hope it is an opportunity for earning 
money. Itis no other kind of opportunity. 
You had better say nothing of that silly sort 
to the neighbors.” 

Mrs. Durbeytield did not promise. She 
was not quite sure that she did not feel proud 
enough, after the visitor's remarks, to say a 
good deal. 

Thus it was arranged; and the young girl 
wrote, agreeing to be ready to set out on any 
day on which she might be required. She 
was duly informed that Mrs. D’Urberville 
was glad of her decision, and that a spring 
cart should be sent to meet her and her lug- 
gage at the top of the Vale on the day after 
the morrow, when she must hold herself pre 
pared to start. Mrs. D’Urberville’s hand- 
writing seemed rather masculine, 

‘A cart?” murmured Joan Durbeyfield, 
doubtingly,. 

Having at last taken her course, Tess was 
Jess restless and abstracted, going about her 
business with some self-assurance in the 
thought of acquiring another horse for her 
father by an occupation which would not be 
onerous, She had hoped to be a teacher at 
the school, but the fates seemed to decide 
otherwise. Being mentally older than her 
mother, she did not regard Mrs. Durbey- 
ficld’s matrimonial hopes for her in a serious 
aspect fora moment. The light-minded wo- 
man had been discovering good matches for 
her daughter almost from the year of her 
birth. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the morning appointed for her depart- 
ure Tess was awake before dawn—at the 
marginal minute of the dark when the grove 
is still mute save for one prophetic bird, who 
sings with a clear-voiced conviction that he 
at least knows the correct time of day, the 
rest preserving silence, as if equally con- 
vinced that he is mistaken. She remained 
upstairs packing till breakfast-time, and then 
came down in her ordinary working-clothes, 
her Sunday apparel being carefully folded 
in her box. 

Her mother expostulated. ‘‘ You will nev- 
er set out to see your folks without dressing 
up more the dand than that?” 

‘* But Iam going to work!” said Tess. 

“ Well, yes,” said Mrs. Durbeyfield; add- 
ing, in a private tone, ‘‘ at first there may be 
a little pretence o’t. But I think it will be 
wiser of ‘ee to put your best side outward,” 
she said. 

‘Very well; { suppose you know best,” 
replied Tess, with calm indifference. And 
to please her parent the girl put herself quite 
in Joan's hands, saying, serenely, ‘‘ Do what 
you like with me, mother.” 

Mrs. Durbeyfield was only too delighted 
at this tractability. First she fetched a great 
basin, and washed Tess’s hair with such thor- 
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oughness that when dried and brushed it 
looked twice as much as at other times. She 
tied it with a broader red ribbon than usual. 
Then she put upon her the white frock that 
Tess had worn at the club-walking, the airy 
fulness of which, supplementing her enlarged 
coiffure, imparted to her developing figure 
an amplitude which belied her age, and 
might cause her to be addressed as a woman 
when she was not much more than a child. 

‘“‘T declare, there’s a hole in my stocking 
heel!” said Tess. 

‘‘Never mind holes in your stockings— 
they don’t speak! When I was a maid, so 
long as I had a pretty bonnet, the devil might 
ha’ found me in heels.” 

Her mother’s pride in the girl’s appearance 
led her to step back, like a painter from his 
easel, and survey her work as a whole. 
‘* You must see yourself,” she cried. ** It is 
much better than you was Vother day.” 

As the looking-glass was only large enough 
to reflect a very small portion of Tess's per- 
son at one time, Mrs. Durbeyfield hung a 
black cloak outside the casement, and so 
made a large reflector of the panes, as it is 
the wont of bedecking cottagers to do. Af- 
ter this she went down stairs to her husband, 
who was sitting in the lower room. 

“Tl tell ’ee what ’tis, Durbeyfield,” said 
she, exultingly, ‘‘ he'll never have the heart 
not to love her. But whatever you do, don’t 
say too much to Tess of his fancy for her 
and this chance she has got. She is such an 
odd maid that it mid set her against iim, or 
against going there even now. If all goes 
well, I shall certainly be for making some 
return to that pa’son at Stagfoot Lane for 
telling us—dear good man!” ; 

However, as the moment for the girl’s set- 
ting out drew nigh, when the first excitement 
of the dressing had passed off, a slight mis- 
giving found place in Joan Durbeytield’s 
mind. It prompted the matron to say that 
she would walk a little way—as far as to 
the point where the acclivity from the valley 
began its first steep ascent to the outer world. 
At the top Tess was going to be met with 
the spring cart sent by the D’Urbevilles, 
and her box had already been wheeled ahead 
towards this summit by a lad with trucks, 
to be in readiness. 

Sceing their mother put on her bonnet, the 
younger children clamored to go with her. 
“*1 do want to walk a little ways wi’ Sissy, 
now she’s going to marry our gentleman 
cousin and wear fine cloze.” 

‘Now,” said Tess, flushing and turning 
quickly, “I'll hear no more o’ that! Mother, 
how could you ever put such stuff into their 
heads?” 

‘* Going to work, my dears, for our rich re- 
Jation, and help get enough money for a new 
horse,” said Mrs. Durbeyfield, pacifieally. 

* Good-by, father,” said Tess, with a lumpy 
throat. 

‘*Good-by, my maid,” said Sir John, rais- 
ing his head from his breast, as he suspended 
his nap, induced by a slight excess this morn- 
ing in honor of the oceasion. ‘* Well, | hope 
my young friend will like such a comely 
specimen of his own blood. And tell’n, 
‘Tess, that being reduced quite from our 
former grandeur, T'll sell him the tithe—yes, 
sell it—and at no onreasonable figure.” 

‘*Not for less than a thousand pound!” 
cried Lady Durbeyfield. 

“Tell’n—WIl take a thousand pound. 
Well, lll take less, when I come to think 
o't. He'll adorn it better than a poor broken- 
down feller like myself can. ‘Tell’n he shall 
hae it for a hundred, But I won't stand 
upon trifles—tell'n he shall hae it for fifty— 
for twenty pound! Yes, twenty pound— 
that’s the lowest. Dammy, family honor is 
family honor, and | won't take a penny 
less!” 

Tess’s eyes were too full and her voice too 
choked to utter the bitter reproaches that 
were in her. She turned quickly and went 
out. 

So the girls and their mother all walked 
together—a child on each side of Tess, hold- 
ing her hand, and looking at her meditatively 
from time to time, as at one who was about 
to do great things; her mother just. behind— 
the group forming a picture of honest beauty 
flanked by innocence and backed by simple- 
souled vanity. They followed the way till 
they reached the beginning of the ascent, on 
the crest of which the vehicle from ‘Trant- 
ridge was to receive her, this limit having 
been fixed to save the horse the labor of the 
slope. Far away behind the first hills the 
wart-like protuberance of Bulbarrow broke 
the line of the ridge. Nobody was visible 
in the elevated road that skirted the ascent 
save the lad whom they had sent on before 
them, sitting on the handle of the barrow 
that contained all Tess’s worldly possessions. 

“Bide here a bit, and the cart will soon 
come, no doubt,” said Mrs. Durbeyfield. 
“Yes; | see it yonder!” 

It had come, appearing suddenly from be- 
hind the forehead of the nearest upland, and 
stopping beside the boy with the barrow. 
Her mother and the children thereupon de- 
cided to go no further, and bidding them a 
hasty good-by, Tess bent her steps up the 
hill. 

They saw her white shape draw near to 
the spring cart, on which her box was already 
placed. But before she had quite reached 
it, another vehicle shot out from a clump of 
trees on the summit, came round the bend 
of the road there, passed the cart, and halted 
beside Tess, who turned as if in great sur- 

prise. , : 

Her mother perceived, for the first time, 
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that the second vehicle was not an humble 
conveyance like the first, but a spick-and- 
span gig or dog-cart, highly varnished and 
equipped. The driver was a young man of 
one or two and twenty, with a cigar between 
his teeth; wearing a low hat, drab frock-coat 
tightly-buttoned, trousers of the same hue, 
white neck-cloth, stick-up collar, and brown 
driving-gloves—in short, he was the hand- 
some, horsy young buck who had visited 
her a week or two before to get her answer 
about Tess. 

Mrs. Durbeyfield clapped her hands like a 
child. Then she looked down and stared 
again. Could she be deceived as to the 
meaning of this? 

“Is dat the gentleman kinsman who'll 
make Sissy a lady?” asked the youngest 
child. 

Meanwhile the muslined form of Tess 
could be seen standing still, undecided, be- 
side this turnout, whose owner was talking 
to her. Her seeming indecision was, in fact, 
more than indecision; it was misgiving. She 
would have preferred the humble cart. The 
young man dismounted, and appeared to urge 
her to ascend. She turned her face down 
the hill to her relatives, and regarded the lit- 
tle group. Something seemed to quicken 
her to a determination; possibly the thought 
that she had killed Prince. She suddenly 
stepped up; he mounted beside her, and im- 
mediately whipped on the horse. In a mo- 
ment they had passed the slow cart with the 
box, and disappeared behind the shoulder of 
the hill. 

Directly Tess was out of sight, and the in- 
terest of the matter as a drama was at an 
end, the little one’s eyes filled with tears. 
The youngest child said, ‘‘I wish poor Tess 
wasn’t gone away to be a lady!” and, lower- 
ing the corners of her lips, burst out crying. 
The new point of view was infectious, and 
the next child did likewise, and then the 
next, till the whole row of them wailed loud. 

There were tears also in Joan Durbeyfield’s 
eyes as she turned to go home. But by the 
time she had got back to the village she was 
passively trusting to the favor of accident. 
However, in bed that night she sighed, and 
her husband asked her what was the matter. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly,” she said. *‘I 
was thinking that perhaps it would ha’ been 
better if ‘ess had not gone.” 

‘*Oughtn’t ye to have thought of that be- 
fore?” 

** Well, ’tis a chance for the maid— Still, 
if *twere the doing again, I wouldn’t let her 
go till [ had found out whether the gentle- 
man is really a good-hearted young man, and 
interested in her as his kinswoman.” 

‘Yes, you ought, perhaps, to ha’ done 
that,” snored Sir John. 

Joan Durbeytield always managed to find 
consolation somewhere. 

‘Well, as one of the genuine stock, she 
ought to make her way with en, if she plays 
her trump card aright. For that he’s all afire 
wi’ love for her any eye can see.” 

‘*‘What’s her trump card? Her D’Urber- 
ville blood, you mean?” 

‘* No, stupid; her face—as ‘twas mine.” 

[TO BK CONTINUED. ]} 


"ANCY-WORK FOR SUMMER 
LEISURE. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


Schold in these 
amusement.”’ 

A SEASON of rest might be more perfect 
LA if it included complete idleness, but 
there are few people who are happy without 
occupation for their fingers—few women, 
would be more correctly said, for men seem 
to find time well filled in the blissful recre- 
ation of smoking. Even lazy folks like to 
appear industrious, and as the late N. P. 
Willis said, ‘*‘ A lady never looks more inter- 
esting than when toying with a bit of fancy- 
work. 

Large efforts, like afghans, big shawls, 
and embroidered bed-spreads, however beau- 
tiful when finished, look hot and heavy for 
summer work. But among the lightest and 
coolest bits of work for warm weather are 
the little doilies of cambric quite covered 
with drawn-work. People expert, as many 
are, in this art secure beautiful and lace- 
like effects with the stitches introduced, 
which are almost equal to the wonderful 
Mexican specimens of Punto Tirato. For a 
change, on some of the articles of drawn- 
work the stitches done with the needle to 
confine the ravelled threads into a regular de- 
sign are taken with silk of some dark color, 
and the knots, wheels, and herring - bone 
stitches used for farther decoration are made 
of the same silk. Of course wash silk must 
be used, and one shade only, and that a dark 
one, must be used throughout. 

Some years ago doilies were stanch, stout 
appointments meant for actual service; now- 
adays it would be a bold, bad man who would 
sully with fruit-stained fingers one of the 
fairy tissues that pose under the same name, 
but that are intended for no other use than 
to hinder the cut-glass finger-bowl from 
resting too roughly upon its crystal plate. 
None of these truly useless trifles are more 
beautiful than those of duchesse lace, and as 
one is always glad to have their summer 
work advance their winter's interests, there 
is wisdom in making a set of these doilies; 
for even one’s wealthiest and most elegantly 
housed friend will rejoice in them for a 
Christmas gift, for as yet they are not of- 
fered anywhere for sale except in Paris and 
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Berlin. They are made by stamping a small 
square of paper with a lace pattern, which is 
finished with an edge like a lace handker- 
chief, and the centre entirely filled with the 
design, so that there is no need of any foun- 
dation; the pattern is then followed with the 
kind of braid sold in fancy stores for mak- 
ing point duchesse, or altar lace, as it is 
called. The figuring is made from the point- 
lace braid, which is folded into small points 
to form the edge. After the braid is all 
basted on the paper, the various stitches and 
bars which are used in lace-making are put 
in to hold the braid and to fill in the spaces. 
By examining a piece of duchesse lace, the 
kind of stitches needed can be learned. Small 
fringed squares of white or colored satin can 
be laid under the doilies after the paper is re- 
moved. 

A table centre of very attractive appear- 
ance is made of yellow satin with white em- 
broidery in silk simulating the well-known 
Marie Antoinette bow; the ribbon effect is 
given by working an edge like a cord, and 
filling in the space with very small dots. 
Although common, the ribbon decoration is 
so popular that people continue its use upon 
fancy-work. Some workers cleverly apply 
the tigure from cheap printed or woven ma- 
terials upon a better or richer ground. Thus 
the stripe so often seen in scrim, which rep- 
resents a line of bows with fluttering ends, 
can be utilized by cutting away the material, 
and couching the bows upon silk with Japan- 
ese gold-thread. 

A splasher is no longer considered a ne- 
cessity in town houses, where rooms are sup- 
plied with stationary basins, with their tall 
protecting wainscoting, but in country homes 
they still have their place. Splashers made 
of white momie-cloth, with patterns ready 
stamped for working, are for sale at every 
fancy store, but a greater novelty is a brown 
linen splasher painted with flowers, or some 
other design, with water-proof paint. When 
the article is soiled, it can be cleaned with 
ascrubbing-brush, carefully applied, without 
destroying the painting. The water-proof 
paint is also used on splashers where the 
pattern is worked in outline with linen floss. 
The leaves and flowers are painted before the 
outline embroidery is put on, and it is said 
that linen so decorated may be washed with- 
out detriment to its beauty if the water is 
not very hot and a little borax is used instead 
of soap, and if in ironing no pressure is put 
upon the painted parts. 

But a short time ago in this series of arti- 
cles mention was made of ornamented book 
covers. A novelty in that line seen by the 
writer since that time seems worth telling of 
as an easy and pretty imitation of antique 
styles, although it is sufficiently different to 
avoid the suspicion of an attempt to counter- 
feit the genuine and more valuable article. 
The cover is made after the manner of the 
slip covers used upon paper-bound books, but 
after it is finished it is secured in place, and 
is not adjustable. The pasteboards forming 
the sides are covered with satin, and over the 
satin is stretched Russian lace inserting wide 
enough to just cover the board; the inside is 
lined in the usual way. In making the cover, 
a piece of parafline paper is slipped between 
the lace and satin, and the lace is gilded with 
gold paint or silvered; two coats ure put on, 
and then the paper is pulled out by the help 
of scissors. Before the gilding is done, the 
cover should be secured to the book. It is 
said that the cotton imitation, preferably the 
kind with a heavy cord on the edge, makes a 
better imitation of metal than the real Rus- 
sian lace, which is softer and finer. 

The same idea of imitating metal-work 
with lace has been carried out in screens and 
lamp shades, For the latter a shape like 
three-fourths of a circle, with a circular hole 
in the middle to slip over the chimney, is cut 
from stiff paper, and lace inserting is joined 
into the shape necessary to fit it. An edge 
of lace is then sewed on without fulness. 
The lace shade is then laid over a wire frame, 
and first shellaced and then gilded. It may 
be possible to buy a circular tidy or mat of 
lace, which can be turned into a lamp shade 
by cutting a hole in the top and securing the 
edge with button-hole stitch. If it is too 
small, an edge of lace may be added. 

A pretty square piece which might, the 
ladies of the exchange tell customers, be used 
for a table centre, a stand cover, or a pillow- 
sham, according to the house-keeper’s plea- 
sure, has for the foundation large-meshed 
Brussels net. A pattern is stamped upon the 
net the same as if it were linen or any closely 
woven material, and the figures are worked 
in Kensington stitch. The prettiest design 
represented water-lilies, with their large flat 
leaves. Both flowers and leaves were work- 
ed closely in silk—the former in white and 
palest gray, with yellow centres; the latter in 
shades of green. The edge of the piece was 
hemmed, and above the hem was a stripe 
made by running closely together in and out 
the meshes five lines of green silk, the dark- 
est next the hem, the others shading down 
to white. 

Another table centre, which is to be recom 
mended because it is not injured by washing, 
is made of plain rather fine white linen pow- 
dered with large pansies. In each flower the 
upper petals are worked with white silk, while 
the lower ones are filled with a peculiar open- 
work made by piercing holes all over the 
surface within the outline, and with very fine 
sewing-cotton working the little eyelets over 
and over, not with close stitches, but as few 
as will hold the edge. If very fine thread is 
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work will have the effect of being done with 
the stitches formerly used to shade the flow- 
ers in the so-called French work of old times. 

In the London repositories for woman's 
work they show some most beautifully exe 
cuted fancy-work for screens or sofa pillows. 
The foundation is a square of white or pale- 
colored brocade; the entire figuring is em- 
broidered in fine silks, imitating the natural 
shades of the flowers. A canary yellow satin 
with a mammoth iris figure has the flower 
embroidered in deeper tones, and the leaves in 
much modified greens. The labor must have 
been prodigious, but the result is charming 
in the extreme. Using fine silk instead of 
that common for embroidery gives some 
thing the appearance of painting. 

A pretty little handkerchief-holder to make 
for carrying with the pocketless gowns of the 
period is a quaint little bag to suspend upon 
the arm, or to connect with the waistband 
A dainty model has an oval centre made of 
card-board covered with white silk dotted 
with embroidered forget-me-nots. <A puff of 
plain satin or a strip of ribbon is gathered 
upon each edge to the ovals forming the two 
sides; ribbon strings are placed on each side 
of an opening left at the top of the bag where 
the ends of the puffed strip meet, 

There is a fashion.of embroidering Suede 
leather very elaborately for a bag, and having 
it mounted with silver clasp and chains. 
Pale gray Suede worked with silver-thread 
makes a lovely present for a bride. 

Photograph-cases made in the usual fold 
ing style, with pasteboard stiffeners, are now 
prettily covered with cloth of gold, which is 
of itself too decorative to need embellish 
ment. A pretty idea for a photograph-holder 
in screen form,which is to be devoted to por 
traits of the great maestri of the past, is to 
cover it with smooth gray linen, and paint 
upon the corner of each divison some bars 
of music, choosing in eve ry Instance some 
passage from the composer whose likeness is 
to occupy that fold of the screen. ‘The lines 
and spuces, as well as the clef mark and 
notes, can be done with a drawing pen, using 
ivory water-proof black ink,with a little gum 
dissolved in it to keep it from running. 

A pen-wiper which makes a pretty philo 
pena present, or a good tiddledy-winks prize 
on some informal occasion, is made by glu 
ing to a disk of card-board one of the little 
sitting bisque images or dolls, with a deep 
old-fashioned poke-bonnet on its head. The 
card is covered with purple silk, and artificial 
violets are sewed all over it, covering the 
lower part of the little lady, and making her 
look as if she had taken her seat in a bed 
of flowers. Circles of dark green cloth 
pinked on the edges are fastened under the 
violet-freighted disk to form the utility part 
of the pen-wiper. 

Another easily made trifle is a hair-pin re- 
ceptacle made of a Japanese basket—one of 
the kind which is formed something like a 
ball depressed on each side, and is soid ordi 
narily tor five cents or less. The basket itself 
is filled with perfectly white horse-hair, and 
is covered with white or yellow petals coming 
over and partly covering the opening at the 
top. The petals are shaped like those of a 
water-lily, and are veined with silk lines done 
in stem stitch. <A large leaf of green cloth 
veined with silk makes a mat for the flower, 
and a cloth-covered wire is curled around to 
imitate the stem. The basket may be cover 
ed with pink or red cloth petals in humble 
imitation of arose. The petals are fastened 
to the sides in successive rows, some silk ones 
being introduced for shading. Instead of 
leaving the white hair uncovered, work some 
loops over the opening with yellow silk, to 
look like the centre of the rose. A spray of 
five rose leaves on a stem should make the 
mat for the flower. 


OVERDONE CLEVERNESS. 
r¥.HERE are some very clever people who 
1 are in a continual state of alarm lest 
they should not fully perceive the hidden 
springs of their neighbors’ actions. They 
seem always afraid somebody is going to 
overreach them. ‘They refuse to believe in 
frankness. In their eyes it covers deepest 
duplicity. What lies on the surface, tlfey 
think, is for ordinary stupid people to ac 
cept. 

** Ah,” they nod, shrewdly, ‘‘ we are uot so 
silly as you would like us to be. We 
further through the millstones than other 
folks. We perfectly understand that you 
are friendly because you hate us, and look 
pleased because you are secretly planning to 
get the better of us. Weare not to be fooled 
by any such shallow pretences.” 

They are so earnestly engaged in digging 
deep under the actions of simple-minded 
people to discover their motives that they 
never find them, and are constantly blind 
to what lies directly before their eyes. 

Now this may be because at heart they 
really are never quite confident of their own 
superiority, or because, being conscious of 
insincerity in themselves, they cannot undet 
stand sincerity in any one else. Hither sup 
position is unflattering to these clever ones 
and as they are often people of really clever 
parts, it seems a pity they should give them 
selves so much needless anxiety about mat 
ters which lie in such plain sight they are not 
able to see them. 

It probably takes a certain amount of sin 
cerity in one’s self to believe in the sincerity 
of other people. But it must be uncomfort 
able to be so shrewd that you are afraid 
some one will arise smarter than you are 
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LADIES IN WAITING. 


See illustration on double page. 


rayed 
In the beautiful summer weather; 
We wait and wait, yet never a maid 
Is bound in his silken tether. 


7 young Love’s court we are all ar- 


Not golden Alice, nor tender May, 
Nor Ruth, dancing light as a feather, 
Nor Maud, nor Catherine, nor Lady Gay— 
What aileth the silken tether? 


We had virgin visions of pure delight 
In this beautiful summer weather, 

Of a rose, a ring, and a true, true knight 
Made glad with a silken tether. 


Yet we sit alone on the sunlit sand 
Through the beautiful summer weather, 
And the mountains blush with our bloomy 
band, 
Yet alack! for the silken tether. 


And Love, all dimpled with rosy smiles, 
Floats on through the summer weather; 
With tender prattle and baby wiles 
He lures to the silken tether. 


His bow its cunning has not forgot 
In this beautiful summer weather 
Tis the coming man who cometh not 
To be bound in the silken tetber. 


Ladies in waiting at Cupid’s court, 

We drone through the summer weather. 
Sweet Heaven, send lovers of gallant port! 
Then sing hey! for the silken tether. 

M. C. WiuLLiaMs. 


LYDIA HERSEY, OF EAST 
BRIDGEWATER. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS 


YDIA HERSEY sat out on the porch 

4 carding flax. She had taken her work 
out there that she might not litter the house. 
It was Saturday afternoon, and she had set 
every room in fine order for the Sabbath. 

Three tall Lombardy poplar-trees stood in 
a row on the road-line, and their Jong shad- 
ows, like the shadows of giant men, fell 
athwart the gray unpainted house and the 
broad grassy yard. At the south of the house 
was a flower bed of pinks and honeysuckles 
and thyme, and also a small vegetable gar- 
den. Beyond that were three beehives in a 
row, with little black clouds of bees around 
them. Lydia carded assiduously, and never 
looked up. Her long black lashes lay against 
her pink cheeks, her full lips were half smil- 
ing, as if she were saying some pleasant thing 
to herself. Lydia wore her black hair in a 
braided knot at the back of her head; in 
front she combed it smoothly down over her 
ears, then looped it up behind them in two 
clusters of soft curls, Her flowered chintz 
gown was cut low in the neck, and she wore 
a string of gold beads around her long white 
throat. 

Lydia sat very erect as she carded; her 
shoulders never wavered with the clapping 
motion of her hands; she even sat well for- 
ward in her chair, and did not come in con- 
tact with its straight back. 

Lydia Hersey was noted round about for 
the majesty of her carriage as well as her 
beauty, and that was talked of as far as Bos- 
ton. Young men had been known to come 
from other villages and walk past her house 
on the chance of seeing her at a window, al- 
though they dared not address her, nor do 
more than halt and stand for a second with 
their hats raised like school-boys before the 
parson or the squire, and that might have 
been accounted poor reward for a long jour- 
ney. But there were for these New-Eng- 
landers no great pictures by old masters and 
no famous statues, and Lydia Hersey’s beau- 
tiful living face, set like a jewel for a mo- 
ment in a window of the gray old Hersey 
house, served them instead. The young Ab- 
ington men, the North Bridgewater men, and 
the Canton men would go home with their 
love of beauty all aflame, and never forget 
Lydia's face in the window; indeed, it would 
turn towards them like a portrait, whichever 
way they moved, through their whole lives. 
Years afterwards, when these admirers were 
old men and heard some young beauty 
praised, they would look scornful and say, 
** You ought to have seen Lydia Hersey, of 
East Bridgewater.” 

A bumblebee flew with a loud buzz past 
Lydia’s head, and she started a little. He 
flew straight into the open window of the 
keeping-room. ‘‘ That’s a sign of company,” 
she thought, and she thought also compla- 
cently how nicely the house was set in order, 
and she did not care who came. 

The doors were all open as well as the 

windows. She heard the bee buzzing and 
striking against the ceiling of the keeping- 
room. Presently she heard another sound 
that made her drop her cards in her lap and 
listen intently. It came from down the 
street, and sounded like an irregular chorus 
of horns, a medley of harsh, hollow screeches. 
Lydia frowned. The sounds grew louder; 
there were also great shouts of laughter and 
clamorous voices. Soon acompany of young 
men came in sight; there were a dozen of 
them, and they had great conch shells at 
their mouths, which they blew between their 
laughter and merry calls. 

Lydia stood up. She laid the cards down 
on the chair, folded the linen cloth which 
she had spread on the porch floor carefully 
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over the fluffy heap of carded flax, and 
brushed ali the shreds that she could from 


her gown. Then she walked, carrying her 
beautiful head high, down to the road. 
There was a sudden hush when the young 
men saw her. They took their conch shells 
from their lips, and saluted her respectfully. 
One young man, who came foremost of the 
troop, colored high. One of his comrades 
nudged him, and he thrust his elbow back 
angrily in response. Lydia took no notice 
of the other young men, she walked straight 
up to this one. He stopped, and all the 
others halted at his back. 

‘Where are you going, Freelove?” said 
she. 

‘*Not far,” he returned, evasively. 

‘* Where?” she demanded. 

The young man turned towards his com- 
panions. ‘‘ Men or lads,” he said, in an im- 
perious voice, which he tried to make good- 
natured, ‘‘I’ll be with you in a moment.” 

His handsome face was burning. The 
young men trooped on; there was a subdued 
chuckle. Freelove Keith looked Lydia full 
in the face, and his blue eyes were as haughty 
as her black ones. 

“ We're going down to see Abraham White 
and Deborah,” said he. 

Lydia stared back at him scornfully. 
“You are going down there to blow those 
conch shells under the windows with those 
loafers?” said she. 

‘*Squire Perkins’s son is one of ’em,” re- 
turned Freelove, defiantly. 

“The more shame to him!” said Lydia. 
‘‘And the more shame to you, Freelove 
Keith!” 

It seemed as if her bright scornful eyes, 
full on Freelove’s face, could see all the 
weaknesses that he hid from himself behind 
his own consciousness, but he did not flinch. 

‘*T don’t know what you call shame,” he 
said. ‘‘’Tis what the young fellows in East 
Bridgewater have always > ten when they 
have not been asked to a wedding.” 

‘‘Asked to a wedding,” repeated Lydia, 
contemptuously. ‘‘A pretty wedding! Deb- 
orah Belcher marrying Abraham White, 
when he’s twice as old as she is, and his wife 
not dead six months. _ No wonder she asked 
nobody to the wedding, marrying old Abra- 
ham White for his silver teaspoons and 
tankard, and his wife’s silk gowns and satin 
pelisse!” 

‘*You don’t know that she married him 
for any such thing,” protested Freelove, stout- 
ly, although he had started on this very ex- 
pedition with a gay contempt for Deborah 
White. She was a very pretty girl, and 
once, before he had dared address Lydia 
Hersey, people had coupled his name with 
hers. He had gone home with her from 
singing-school, and kissed her once at a 
husking. 

‘Ste und up for a girl like that if you 
want to,” said Lydia. She had always hada 
lurking jealousy of Deborah Belcher. Deb- 
orah’s hair was very fair, and she had a del- 
icate evanescent bloom like a wild rose. 
Lydia had often wondered if Deborah were 
not prettier than she herself, and if men did 
not love fair hair better than black. 

Freelove Keith did not continue the dis- 
pute; he looked uneasily after his comrades, 
who were nearly out of sight, evea at their 
slow lingering pace. Now and then the 
note of a conch shell was heard. ‘‘I must 
go,” said he. ‘‘Good-day, Lydia.” 

‘*Do you mean that you are really going 
with that noisy crew to blow conch shells 
under Abraham White’s windows, Freelove 
Keith?” 

Yes, I am going, Lydia Hersey,” re- 
turned the young man, hotly; ‘“‘and if you 
thought I’d be ordered back by you before 
them all, like a whipped puppy, you were 
mightily mistaken.” 

Lydia stared at him, she was so full of 
proud amazement that she would say no- 
thing; this Freelove Keith had often fretted 
beneath her rule, but never before openly re- 
sisted it. 

‘‘Go back to your flax-carding, Lydia,” 
said Freelove, in a softer tone. ‘‘See, the 
flax is blowing all over the yard. I shall be 
up to see you after supper.” 

Then Lydia found her tongue. ‘* You 
haven’t been asked to come that I know of,” 
said she. ‘‘I don’t know as I care to keep 
company with young men that go blowing 
horns and shouting through the street, and 
disturbing decent people.” 

‘*Then you needn't,” retorted Freelove. 

He went quickly down the road after his 
companions. He was dressed like a farmer, 
in slouching homespun, but there was a cer- 
tain jaunty grace about him, and a free swing 
in his gait, which did not accord with his 
appearance. He had followed the sea for a 
living, going as mate on a merchantman, and 
had been home only for a year and a half, 
since his father’s death, managing the farm. 

Lydia went back to the house. She stepped 
as if she bore a crown on her head in- 
stead of a tortoise-shell comb, and had a 
train to her cotton gown. The wind had in- 
deed stirred the linen cloth, and bits of flax 
were floating about the yard, but she ignored 
that. She would not so far unbend her dig- 
nity as to gather it up, even with nobody but 
herself for witness. She folded the linen 
cloth firmly over the remaining flax, and 
placed her foot in its buckled shoe on it 
when she sat down. She fell to work with 
the cards again. The wild clamor of horns, 
which she had heard break forth when Free- 
love joined his comrades, died away in the 
distance. 


Lydia sat there steadily carding flax, as if 
imbued by nature with the single instinct of 
industry, like a bee out in the garden. Her 
lips were tight shut, and no longer smiling; 
her heart was anxious, but she still made her 
store of linen as unquestioningly as the bee 
its honey. 

In about an hour the troop of young men 
with the conch shells returned. Lydia heard 
them at a distance, and long before they 
reached the house she sat with stiffer majesty, 
keeping her eyes so closely upon her work 
that the flax became a silvery blur. How- 
ever, she need not have taken the trouble, 
for Freelove Keith swung past with as scorn- 
ful a lift of his head as she, and never once 
glanced her way. And, indeed, the young 
men all passed very decorously and quietly, 
and only a few dared raise their eyes towards 
the queenly figure on the porch, and. then 
only for a second. One of them was Abel 
Perkins, Squire Perkins’s son. He was home 
from college on a vacation, and was quite 
looked up to by the village youth, as he was 
the only collegian amongst them. Abel Per- 
kins was slight and pale, and walked witha 
nervous strut; but he wore broadcloth and a 
fine flowered waistcoat, and carried a gold 
watch. He even gave a hesitating glance 
back at Lydia on the porch, turning his little 
face over his shoulder; but she did not see it. 
She did not look up from her work until long 
after the company had passed. 

A half-hour later the stage went by, with 
the four horses ata gallop. A fair face over- 
topped by white plumes looked out of the 
surging window. Lydia turned her head has- 
tily, and the red in her cheeks deepened. It 
was the bride, Deborah White, going with her 
new husband to spend the honey-moon with 
his relations in Abington. There was a nice 
little hair trunk strapped on behind the stage. 
Lydia eyed it contemptuously when Deborah 
could no longer see her. She thought, ‘‘ May- 
be his first wife’s satin pelisse is in there.” 

A man emerged from the cloud of dust in 
the wake of the stage. He was old, and wore 
his white hair ina queue. He had ona green 
double cloak, although the day was warm, 
and walked with a stick, to whose height he 
accommodated himself at every step with a 
downward motion of his shoulders. He did 
not seem to need its support. 

When be approached the house, Lydia 
stood up, and courtesied low. 

‘‘Good-day, Lydia,” said he, in a solemn 
voice. 

‘*Good-day, sir,” she returned, with state- 
ly deference; and she ushered the minister, 
Elihu Eaton, into the fore room, and placed 
the rocking-chair with the feather cushion 
for him. 

The fore room was close and cool, for the 
windows bad been shut all day to keep out 
the flies. There was a smell of mint and 
lavender. The great testered bedstead, with 
its chintz valance and curtains, stood in one 
corner. There was a high chest of drawers 
and a splendid carved oak linen chest, which 
Lydia’s grandmother had brought over from 
England. On one side of the fireplace was 
a great cupboard with panelled doors, and 
that was filled with gallipots. Lydia’s fa- 
ther had been a doctor. 

Lydia sat beside the window, opposite the 
minister. There was a restrained defiance in 
the lift of her chin. Now and then she pick- 
ed a bit of the flax from her gown. 

She knew well why the minister had come. 
Aunt Nabby Keith had warned her. It was 
ten months since her banns with Freelove 
had been published, and she held herself 
aloof, and would not marry him out of sheer 
wilfulness and coquetry, the neighbors said. 
Freelove’s aunt Nabby had come to see her 
only the day before, and talked seriously 
with her. 

‘* You ain’t livin’ up to yeur professions,” 
the old woman had said, ‘‘and I’m going to 
speak plain. If you let this year go by, and 
don’t marry Freelove according to your banns, 
you'll have a good deal to answer for.” 

‘* Well, I'll ask nobody else to answer for 
me,” Lydia returned. 

‘The parson says he's coming to reason 
with you, Lydia Hersey.” 

‘‘Let him come,” said Lydia; and her 
head tossed up like a rose in a wind. 

And now the parson had come. It was 
some little space before he opened on the 
subject in hand. In truth, he stood some- 
what in awe, although he did not know it, 
of this beautiful high-spirited young woman. 
There had been always a brisk feminine rule 
in his own house. Even now he sweltered 
under the weight of the green double cloak 
which his wife Sarah iat hoisted upon his 
slender shoulders because she thought he 
had taken cold. The waistcoat, which she 
had made to suit her own ideas and not his 
requirements, bound his back; his neck- 
cloth, which she had wound with ardor, half 
choked him and fretted his chin. 

When at length he reasoned with Lydia 
Herse yon the matter of her non-fulfilment of 
the marriage banns, and the report that she 
was about to let the lawful year go by and 
jilt Freelove Keith, it was with circumspect 
solemnity. Lydia’s cheeks flamed redder 
and redder, but her black eyes never left his 
face. 

‘‘Did you meet Freelove Keith with that 
noisy crew, who ought to have been at home 
at work in the middle of the afternoon, 
shouting and blowing conch shells under 
Mr. Abraham White’s windows?” she de- 
manded. 

The minister admitted that he had, and 
had remonstrated with them. 
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“It would make a better text for a dis- 
course than some others that meddlesome 
folks set,” said Lydia, for she had no fear of 
any one before another, not even the minister 
or the squire. She stood up. The minister 
Elihu Eaton’s sober peaked face rising out 
of his great capes, which shrugged to his ears, 
fecal ep at her. ‘‘ Either,” said she, in a 
masterful way, and yet with a remembering 
sweetness, for the minister looked suddenly 
very old to her—‘‘ either Freelove Keith has 
got to do as I say or I have got to do as he 
says before we are married, if the banns have 
been cried a thousand years.’ 

Then she went out into the keeping-room, 
and presently returned with a tray, on which 
were set out a decanter of West India rum, a 
little silver bow] of loaf-sugar, a tumbler, and 
a plate of pound-cake. 

When the minister had partaken of these 
refreshments, he offered a prayer and took 
his leave. Lydia courtesied when he went 
out the door, but her lips were tightly shut 
again, for Elihu Eaton, in his appeal to the 
Lord, had spoken with more fire concerning 
her affairs than he had dared use towards 
her. ‘‘O, Lord, make this, Thy handmaiden, 
to keep to the vows which she has spoken, 
and let not a froward mind lead her aside 
into strange paths,” the minister had said, 
and more, and Lydia could not expostulate. 

‘She went into the keeping-room and got 
supper ready. Lydia Hersey had lived alone 
ever since her father’s death. All the more 
reason, people thought, why she should fulfil 
her marriage contr act with Freelove Keith. 
There was she, living all ‘alone in a large 
house, with a comfortable little income, and 
there was Freelove, who was no longer so 
necessary at home since his sister had married 
and taken her husband there to live, and who 
could easily manage his farm and live in the 
Hersey house —there was Freelove, whom 
everybody liked, yet felt a certain anxiety 
about, because he had been to sea, and might 
have seen much evil in foreign ports, going 
too often to the tavern, people said, and neg- 
lecting his farm to go on junketings with 
idle young men,to Abington or Braintree, and 
once even over to Boston, and to be away all 
night. It looked no better, people said, be- 
cause Squire Perkins’s son went with him, 
and he was college-learned. It was generally 
conceded that Abel was not as reliable, and 
would not make as smart a man, as the old 
squire. 

Lydia Hersey saw Abel Perkins again that 
night. After supper she strolled down the 
road a little way. She was mindful of how 
Freelove had said he was coming, and she 
wondered if her rebuff would quite drive 
himaway. Before she started she stood hesi- 
tating a moment in the doorway. The even- 
ing was a little cool, and she had put a yellow 
blanket over her head and bare shoulders. 

She thought, angrily, that she would not 
stay at home and watch for Freelove Keith, 
when he might not come; but, on the other 
hand, she did not want to go away and 
never know if he did. 

Finally she pulled some sprigs of mint 
from the bank under the keeping-room win. 
dows, and she shut the house door, and stuck 
them carefully under the sill. Then she 
went on down the road, and soon she met 
Abel Perkins. He stood about, and took off 
his hat in a way he had learned in college, 
and Lydia courtesied gravely. Abel was 
considerably younger than she, and she had 
always had a certain disdain for him, in spite 
of his being the squire’s son. Still it was 
quite evident that he humbly admired her, 
and some deference was due him for that. 

So when he asked humbly if he might 

walk with her a way, she said yes, and the "y 
went on together. Alder-trees, faintly sweet 
in a pale mist of bloom, stood beside the 
road; there were distant peals of laughter, 
tinklings of cow bells, and a hubbub of nest- 
ward birds. Lydia stepped proudly along 
beside the little anxiously smiling squire’s 
son; her beautiful face looked out of her yel 
low blanket as if it were a frame of gold. 

Abel Perkins kept glancing up at her and 
blushing. ‘‘If you had told me that you 
didn’t want me to go to Abrabam White's, : 
wouldn't have gone, Lydia,” he said, after 
while. 

‘*I don’t approve of any such goings on,” 
Lydia returned, severely. 

‘I don’t know as they are very becom. 
ing,” said Abel Perkins. 

They sauntered on slowly. _The sunsct 
light lay in red-gold patches on the dusty 
road, some elm-trees ahead swayed ina mys- 
tical, rosy, smoke-like incense. Presently 
at the right of the road showed the red walls 
af Aunt Nabby Keith’s house out of a thick- 
et of purple-topped lilac-bushes. Freelove 
suddenly appeared in the road. When he saw 
Lydia he started, then went on with a jauntier 
swing. He scarcely nodded as he went by. 
Lydia held her head like a statue. 

‘Is he huffy?” whispered Abel. 

‘**T don’t know and [ don’t care,” replied 
Lydia, coldly. But in a second she faced 
about. ‘‘I must go home,” said she. ‘‘It is 
getting damp.” 

Abel went obediently at her side. Free- 
love was still visible in the road ahead. 
Lydia talked and laughed very loud, but he 
did not turn his head, although he must have 

heard. When they reached the Hersey 
house, Lydia turnec promptly into the yard. 
** Good. night, Abel,” she called, loudly. 
And Abel Perkins responded with rueful 
sweetness, for he had thought to be asked 
in, and went on down the road in Freclove's 
tracks. Lydia watched him out of sight. 
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She knew he would meet Freelove at the vil- 
lage store, if he did not overtake him. She 
did not go into the house and disturb the 
mint on the door-sill. She waited a few 
minutes, then she also went on a little way 
to the next house, where lived a young wo- 
man mate of hers. She went in and staid 
until nearly nine o'clock, and the two girls 
talked over Deborah Belcher’s wedding, but 
not a word did Lydia say about her quarrel 
with Freelove. 

When she went home, she got down on her 
knees in the porch, and examined the mint 
carefully. It was bright moonlight; not a 
sprig had been disturbed. Lydia opened the 
door and walked in, trampling the mint ruth- 
lessly. 

The next day was Sunday, and she went to 
meeting dressed in her best gown, with roses 
sprinkled over a blue ground, and her Leg- 
horn bonnet trimmed with a rose-colored rib- 
bon, and sat fanning herself calmly with a 
painted fan when Freelove entered, but he 
never looked at her. 

The minister preached from Psalm LXXV., 
5, *‘ Lift not up your horn on high: speak not 
with astiff neck,” and there was much nudg- 
ing in the congregation, and uneasiness 
among the young men who had saluted 
Abraham White and his bride. Freelove 
sat straight and stiff, but his face was red. 
Lydia smiled behind her fan. 

The next morning Sarah Porter, the girl 
whom she had visited Saturday evening, 
came in. She had heard that Lydia had 
really jilted her lover. She and her mother 
had watched, and knew that he had not come 
courting the night before. 

‘‘T hear you and Freelove have fallen out,” 
said she. Her lips were smiling archly, but 
her eyes were hard and curious. 

‘* There’s plenty to hear, if folks keep their 
ears pricked up,” replied Lydia, and she 
would say no more. 

She smiled scornfully when presently she 
watched Sarah Porter’s squat figure go out 
of the yard. ‘She didn’t find out much,” 
she muttered. ‘‘ She'd give all her old shoes 
to get Freelove herself, but he wouldn’t look 
at her.” 

That forenoon Lydia took her flax-carding 
out on the porch again. Soon, as she sat 
there, she saw Abel Perkins coming. He hes- 
itated at the gate. He carried a great bunch 
of white lilacs. Purple lilacs were plenty in 
East Bridgewater, but white ones grew no- 
where except in the squire’s yard. 

‘‘Ain’t you coming in, Abel?” called 
Lydia, and she smiled her sweet imperious 
smile at him. 

Abel came up the path, extending the great 
bunch of lilacs like a propitiatory offering to 
a deity. 

“I thought maybe you'd like a bunch of 
these white laylocks, Lydia,” he said. 

‘Thank you, Abel; they’re real handsome, 
and I'll put them in a pitcher when I go in,” 
replied Lydia, graciously. 

This morning she wore a green and white 
gown, which made her face still more like a 
rose. Abel stood leaning against a post of 
the porch, looking at her, then looking quick- 
ly away. 

‘*Have you got any errands or anything 
you want done, Lydia?” he stammered. 

Lydia looked at him; a sudden wicked 
light came into her eyes. There he stood, in 
his fine waistcoat and broadcloth, with his 
handsome knee-buckles and gold chain. His 
hands were long and slim and white, much 
whiter than hers. 

‘“Why, yes, Abel,” said she; ‘‘if you real- 
ly want something to do, the pease out in my 
garden need sticking.” 

Abel Perkins stared aghast a minute; then 
he started eagerly. 

‘* You'll have to go up in the pasture and 
cut some brush,” said Lydia. 

The truth was that Freelove Keith had 
taken it upon himself to tend Lydia’s garden, 
which was but a small one,and she thought 
with spiteful delight how, when he came 
again, if he came at all, he would find some 
of the work done, and wonder. But it did 
not fall out as she had planned, for presently 
she heard loud voices out in the garden,and 
peering around the corner of the porch, she 
saw Freelove and Abel, each with a bundle 
of brush. 

Lydia gathered up her work hastily, and 
fled into the house. She went up to the 
south chamber, and peeped around the cur- 
tain. Both of her lovers were sticking the 
pease, Abel awkwardly, with trembling haste, 
and Freelove with a sturdy vehemence that 
might have suited Cadmus sowing the drag- 
on’s teeth. Just then there was a sullen qui- 
et, but presently arose another altercation. 
Lydia spied a long rent in the skirt of Abel’s 
fine coat. Soon Abel started towards the 
house, and she sat down on the floor of the 
south chamber and laughed. She heard a 
faint voice below calling her, but she did not 
reply, and Abel dared not search for her in 
the house. 

Lydia peered out again, and saw Freelove 
at work alone in the garden, but he never 
once glanced up at the house. She saw Sa- 
rah Porter’s face, and her mother’s over her 
shoulder, at a window of their house across 
the yard, and she watched jealously lest Free- 
love should glance that way; but he did not. 
When the pease were finished, he went out of 
the yard, looking neither to the right nor left. 
Lydia went down stairs cautiously, to be sure 
Abel Perkins was gone. 

However, when he came again, as he did 
soon, she greeted him kindly, and smiled 
sweetly by way of indirect condulence when 
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he told how Freelove Keith had driven him 
from the garden. Lydia spied the rent, which 
his mother had neatly mended, in his broad- 
cloth coat. 

‘““Why, Abel, you have torn your fine 
coat,” said she. 

Abel blushed. ‘‘I tore it getting the sticks 
for the pease. But ‘tis of no account,” he 
said; ‘‘and I’m willing to tear it again if there 
is anything else you want done, Lydia.” 

‘*Maybe your mother won't be quite so 
willing to mend it again,” said Lydia. 

But presently she brought out the churn, 
and set Abel Perkins, in his fine clothes, 
churning cream out on the porch. Sarah 
Porter called her mother out into their front 
yard to see, and Freelove Keith went by; 
he went often to see his Aunt Nabby. 

Abel churned until the butter came, and it 
took full long, and his fine waistcoat was 
spattered with cream; and then she sent him 
home like a little boy. Lydia found many 
an other domestic task for Abel Perkins, and 
all on the porch. She set him carding flax, 
and spinning, and making candle-wicks. She 
found errands also for him to do, and many 
commands for him to obey. She sent him 
to Abington with a couple of feather pillows 
for her aunt, and awkwardly enough he man- 
aged them on horseback, She forbade his 
going to Boston on a little trip with some of 
the village young men, Freelove being of the 
party. Abel Perkins never rebelled against 
her rule, but there came a time when Lydia 
herself arose for him. 

One afternoon he sat on the porch spin- 
ning at the wheel, and Lydia had tied one of 
her blue aprons around his waist, when she 
suddenly spoke. 

‘Take off that apron now, and stop spin- 
ning, and go home, Abel Perkins,” said she. 

Abel jumped up, and stared at her. 

‘*T mean what I say,” said she. ‘‘If you 
are not ashamed for yourself, I am ashamed 
for you, and I am ashamed for myself more 
than I am for you. No man can make a 
woman like him by doing everything she 
tells him to; she only despises him for it. 
You remember it next time. Now you had 
better go home and learn your Latin books.” 

“Can't I come again, Lydia?” said Abel. 
He was quite pale, and tears stood in his eyes. 

But Lydia would not speak softly to him. 
*“No,” she replied, ‘‘ you can’t. You mustn’t 
come here wasting your time any more. 
You must study your books. You are not 
old enough to go courting; get your college 
books learned through first.” 

‘*Can I come then, Lydia?” he inquired, 
faintly. 

‘‘No,” said she; ‘“‘I shall never want any- 
body coming again. Take off that apron and 
go home.” 

And Abel Perkins obeyed. He looked 
very dejected and youthful going out of the 
yard. Lydia went into the house and cried. 

Abel staid away for a week; then he came 
again. Lydia would not have gone to the 
door had she known who it was plying the 
knocker. She never heard the knocker but 
with a hope that it might be Freelove, al- 
though he never came now. 

When she saw Abel standing there, she 
frowned. 

‘Don’t look at me so, Lydia,” he pleaded. 
“‘T couldn’t help coming. I can’t eat, and I 
haven’t slept any. I’m sick, Lydia. Mother 
keeps asking me what the matter is.” 

Indeed Abel looked ill; he was paler than 
usual, and had a pinched and woe - begone 
expression that drew his face down, and 
made it appear thinner. 

‘* Well, you come in,” said Lydia. ‘I’m 
going to mix you up some medicine, if you're 
sick. I know a very good one that my fa- 
ther showed me how to make. It’ll cure you 
right up, Abel.” 

And Lydia made Abel seat himself on the 
settle in the keeping-room, and went with a 
cup and spoon to the cupboard in the fore 
room, where her father’s old gallipots were 
kept. Then she took from this and that, and 
mixed carefully, and returned to Abel. 

‘* Here, drink this,” said she. 

Abel held out his hand, but turned his face 
away. 

‘Tis only a little assafoetida that I put in 
to quiet the nerves that you smell,” said she. 
‘Tis mostly for the liver. My father used 
to say that the root of all sickness was the 
liver, and he did not know but it was the 
root of all evil. If your liver were in good 
order you would not fret, Abel Perkins. 
Drink it down.” 

And Abel drank it down with an effort. 

‘* Now you'd better go home,” said she, 
‘‘and wait till it takes effect. I'll warrant 
you'll eat some supper to-night.” 

‘*T sha’n’t, Lydia, if you don’t let me come 
to see you,” said Abel, piteously. 

*“Yes, you will. How long did you go 
without your supper when that girl in Ab- 
ington gave you the mitten? I ain’t the first 
one you've stopped eating for, Abel Perkins, 
and you not twenty! You know it’s so.” 

Abel blushed, and looked down foolishly. 

Lydialaughed. ‘‘If you keep on this way, 
you'll starve to death before you come of 
age,” said she. ‘‘ Now you'd better go home 
and study your books, and leave such matters 
alone until you get more sense to manage 
them. I suppose you will when you've got 
the college books learned through.” 

Abel arose. Lydia followed him to the 
dovr, and her voice was softer as she bade 
him good-by. He looked piteously back- 
ward at her as he went out of the yard, but 
still she was not so touched as she had been 
before. 


‘*That story about his being so crazy over 
that girl in Abington was true,” she said 
to herself; and although she was generous 
enough to feel relieved that her unlucky 
lover had an elastic as well as susceptible 
temperament, and was likely to recover from 
his wounds, still she disliked him the more 
for it. 

It now wanted only a month for the ex- 
piration of the year since Lydia and Free- 
love's banns had been published. Should they 
not marry before then, they could not legally 
unless they were again published. 

It was a month since Freelove had set 
foot in Lydia’s house, or indeed spoken to 
her. He came, early in the morning some- 
times, and cared for her garden, but they 
never exchanged a word. Everybody said 
that the marriage was broken off. Lydia 
kept on as usual. She had some beautiful 
linen in the loom, and she wove as if she 
were certainly going to be married. Sarah 
Porter used to come in and wonder, but she 
found out nothing from Lydia, who never 
spoke Freelove’s name. 

‘* She’s making more linen,” Sarah told her 
mother when she got home, and the two 
women speculated anxiously. They knew 
that Freelove did not go to see Lydia, at 
all events, for they and all the neighbors 
watched. 

When the last day of the year since the 
banns came, there was no longer doubt in 
anybody’s mind, nor was there, indeed, in 
Lydia’s. She staid in-doors, and wove her 
linen in a mechanical fashion. She sat be- 
fore the great loom, and it was as if she were 
playing a harmony of sweet housewifely in- 
dustry upon it like a very artist, but the tears 
rolled down her cheeks, which were not rosy 
that morning. 

Had she not listened two months for the 
sound of the knocker, she would not have 
heard it above the great hum of the loom 
that afternoon; but hear it she did, and went 
to answer it, wiping her eyes. 

Freelove Keith stood in the porch, and out 
at the gate stood his horse, with a pillion be- 
hind the saddle. 

**Come, Lydia,” said Freelove, ‘‘I want 
you to get on the pillion, and ride over to 
Aunt Nabby’s with me.” 

‘**I can’t,” said Lydia, faintly. 
over flax lint from the loom.” 

‘*Put on an apron,” said Freelove. 

Lydia went into the house, and tied an 
apron around her waist, and came out again. 
Freelove lifted her on the pillion, and they 
rode down the street without a word, un- 
til they reached the minister Elihu Eaton's 
house, which was about half way to Aunt 
Nabby’s. 

Freelove drew rein. “Now we'll go in 
and get married, Lydia,” said he. 

**Oh, Freelove, J can’t!” gasped Lydia. 

‘* Now or never,” said Freelove, siernly. 

‘‘IT was going to have a wedding, Free- 
love, and a brocade gown, and cake—” 

‘* Now or never.” said Freelove. 

He sprang off the saddle and held up his 
arms. Lydia slipped down into them, and 
followed him, trembling, her head drooping, 
into the minister’s house. 

When they came out, a stout old woman 
stood waiting for them at the gate. 

‘I've got married, Aunt Nabby,” said 
Freelove, with a gay laugh. 

‘* Well, I should think ‘twas time,” replied 
the old woman. She chuckled; her iron- 
bowed spectacles flashed back the light. 
‘‘T've got a bedquilt made for Liddy, and 
six yarn socks for you, Freelove,” she said; 
“and I'm going home and bake a pound- 
cake with some plums in it.” 

Aunt Nabby went scuttling down the road. 
Freelove and Lydia remounted, and went 
back at a canter. Freelove pulled a conch 
shell from his pocket, and blew as lustily 
asa herald. Folks ran to the windows, and 
Lydia hid her blushing face against her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 
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THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 


I.—“EVERY WISE WOMAN BUILDETH 
HER HOUSE.” 


rJ\O achieve the House Comfortable it is ne- 

cessary to start with sound principles,and 
to keep constantly in mind the ends for which 
a home is established. A home should yield 
rest, refreshment, and inspiration to the mem- 
bers of the family; should be the place in 
which each member gathers renewed cour- 
age. It follows, then, that those parts of 
the house which most affect the daily health 
and happiness of the household should be 
equipped first and most thoroughly, and that 
those rooms which are shared with the out- 
side world should not be beautified at the ex- 
pense of more important portions. 

A well-furnished and well-managed kitch- 
en, which shall daily send forth three savory 
meals, and from which the spirit of strife, 
shall not arise, filling the whole house like a 
miasma, is of more moment in the House 
Comfortable than a drawing-room that shall 
be the envy of every woman who sees 
it. Sleeping-rooms supplied with the best 
springs, mattresses, and blankets, and filled 
with an atmosphere that is fresh but not raw, 
and mild without stuffiness, are to be pre- 
ferred before the costliest carved cabinet 
from Holland, filled with treasures from 
Vienna. 

It is not that a beautiful drawing-room is 
not a desirable thing. It is as goodly and 
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attractive in the House Comfortable as else- 
where. It does contribute more than a lit- 
tle to the comfort of the woman who has 
planned it, and of the husband whose house 
and whose wife are admired because of its 
beauty. The point is that it is not the first 
thing, or the second thing, perhaps not even 
the third thing; that if need be the House 
Comfortable can flourish without it, and that 
if the money at hand is limited, the drawing- 
room should be considered last, and that in 
any case it should not usurp an undue pro- 
portion of thought and attention. 

In furnishing a home of seven or eight 
rooms, unless a lavish use of money is possi- 
ble, the money may well be divided into 
three equal parts, to be distributed among 
the three floors of a city house—one-third for 
the basement, of kitchen and dining-room, 
one-third for the parlor floor, and one-third 
for the sleeping-rooms. In a country house 
the arrangement of the rooms is different, 
but the proportion of money for the three 
classes of rooms should be substantially the 
same. Where the supply of money is prac- 
tically unlimited, there will naturally be a 
larger number of rooms to furnish, and the 
distribution of the increased money is largely 
a matter of taste. But in such a case, if the 
House Comfortable is desired rather than the 
House Artistic or the Castle Display, it will be 
the part of wisdom to make liberal appropri- 
ations for the kitchen, and, above all, for the 
dining-room, where a lavish use of artistical- 
ly beautiful furnishings, of fine linens and 
dainty china, is more conducive to comfort 
than in any other part of the house. It is 
also wise to provide well for the sitting 
rooms, the smoking-room, the nursery, the 
sewing and sleeping rooms, rather than to 
reserve the bulk of the expenditure for the 
drawing-rooms, and leave the rest of the 
house to be filled up by chance. The latter 
course is too often followed by those who 
have much money as well as ly those with 
little. As to that large class of people who 
must furnish, if they furnish at all,dn a much 
smaller scale, their case is by no means hope- 
less, but it requires more careful and detailed 
consideration than can be given in a general 
introductory chapter. 

A prime consideration in making the 
House Comfortable is what things to buy, and 
of what quality they shall be. A dividing 
line can be drawn through the whole honse- 
hold belongings, from cellar to attic. This 
line runs between things for use and things 
for decoration. Some articles, of course, 
serve both uses, but in each instance it is 
easy to decide for which quality the partic- 
ular obje ct is bought. 

As to the two classes of furnishings, two 
distinct rules hold good. In buying things 
for use ‘‘the best is none too good ”—best 
in this connection meaning, of course, most 
durable or best adapted for use. There are 
woods and other materials which are expen 
sive because they are scarce or fashionable, 
there are fabrics and articles of furniture 
which are costly because they are of a novel 
weave or design, which are no better for the 
House Comfortable than less costly but 
equally durable and useful substitutes. A 
mahogany table is no better than one of oak, 
except as it gratifies one’s pride; but a weak- 
legged or tottlish table, a rickety or peniten- 
tially straight-backed chair, or a right-angled 
and lignumvit-stuffed sofa is a torment, no 
matter how picturesque or ‘‘stylish” its 


form. 
In giving a home-like air by means of dec- 
orative touches present effect is desired 


rather than durability. Now warmth and 
richness of tone depend more upon other 
elements than upon the cost of the materi 
als with which they are produced. Even 
striking artistic beauty can be obtained at 
trifling cost if one but have the artistic eye. 
The skilful and delicate use of color is more 
potent in producing warmth, richness, cozi- 
ness, in a room than the wealth of an Astor 
would-be, applied without the oversight of 
trained skill. We have all seen rooms which 
had ‘‘ nothing in them,” from the auctioneer’s 
point of view, yet in which the spirit of do- 
mestic comfort seemed to have her perpetual 
abode. 

Another reason for the sparing use of 
money in decorations is that ‘‘old things 
pass away” with surprising quickness in 
house furnishings. This is an era of rapid 
artistic development as applied to house 
hold belongings, and we have by no means 
reached the limits of growth. The beauti- 
ful thing of to-day is succeeded by the more 
beautiful thing of next week, and the enjoy- 
ment of the average mortal in his possessions 
is much lessened when they have gone hope- 
lessly and irredeemably out of fashion. An 
sasy and substantial chair or a well-built ta- 
ble of handsome wood, providing it be not 
ugly in shape, is still a substantial and re 
spectable piece of furniture after its particu 
lar vogue has departed, and it will adapt itself 
surprisingly well to a new scheme of deco 
ration and color. But a china plaque, unless 
it be a remarkable work of art, is not a com 
fort in an era when every one uses brass 
sconces, nor will heavy, stolid plush draper- 
ies be a joy when the reign of lighter, more 
graceful hangings shall have come in. 

To summarize, in the House Comfortable 
use comes before display, health before fash- 
ion, and adaptability to present and future 
circumstances is considered in the buying of 
allits belongings. With these ideas in mind, 
and with a determination to adapt the house 
to the particular needs of the family which 
will dwell in it, one cannot go far astray. 
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PINAFORE FOR CHILD FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 51 





2 NCTM ere 


APRON FoR GIRL FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XII., Figs. 49 and 50. 








Boys’ Linen CoLuars. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XVIL., 
igs. 65 and 66. 
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Nieut Sart ror Boy rrom 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IX., Figs. 35-40. 
ae Y 
GENTLEMEN'S LINEN SHIRTS. DICKEYs FOR FATIGUE OR TRAV 
For pauern and description see 
Supplement, No. LIL, Figs. 10-16. 





ELLING SHIRTS. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 52-56, 

Nicgut Sait For Boy From 5 To 7 

YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 41-46. 





Boys’ Linen Couuars. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 57-59. 
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Back oF WuitE SERGE GOWN 
ON Front PAGE. 

















Suirt ror Boy rrom 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 21-26. 





RS A SS 3 
GENTLEMAN’S N&aLich JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. VIIL, Figs. 31-34. 


DRAWERS FOR Boy FROM 9 TO 
11 YEARS OLD. 

Cross Stitch BorDER FOR CHILDREN’S FROCKS, 

£TC. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XIL., Figs. 47 and 48. 
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AUGUST 1, 1891. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 


\ HEN the June races are over, the Paris season is at an 
end, the last edict of fashion has been issued, and is 
speedily carried to all points of the compass by the dispers- 
ing Parisiennes. Hence we know that skirts are to re- 
main straight and long, for the present at least, and that 
corsages are with a basque or without, in an incredible va- 
riety of styles. Frequently the corsage is only a three- 
quarter fraction of one, destined to be completed by a vest, 
guimpe, or plastron, or by one of the many varieties of 
corselet or belt. Skirts are straight, but still there are ex- 
ceptions among thin stuffs, which have some drapery at the 
front or side or back, or are made with small paniers, bare- 
ly indicated, it is true, but quite visible nevertheless. 
Coat-basques are used principally with stuffs which have 
some weight and body, the coat separating at the back, 
either pleated or in flat tabs, and having masculine-looking 
revers at the front. This coat is still gaining ground suffi- 
ciently to warrant the certainty that it will last through 
next winter. The front between the revers may have ei- 
ther a flat vest or a full blouse effect. Corselets have been 
renewed, not only in the 
shape, but also in the ma 
terials of which they are 
composed. They are now 
frequently made of Lyons 
lace, of point de Venise—a 
new lace which has just 
been adopted, a sort of 
guipure—and of silk and 
metal embroideries. Worn 
by a slender person, and 
with the corselet forming 
an actual part of the cor- 
sage, the upper part of the 
latter is given a full effect 
and made to puff slightly 
over the edge of the corse- 
let. A pretty midsummer 
corsage is cut low and 
round, its upper edge form- 
ing a heading which rests 
on a flat guimpe above, 
composed of bands of lace 
insertion, which are pro- 
longed upward in a high 
collar. The sleeves may 
be either transparent of 
lace insertion, or of the 


Fig. 2.—Back or CRICKET 
oR Tennis Dress, Fra. 1. 
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Striped Homespun Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Cricket or Tennis Dress.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I1., Figs. 8 and 9. 


other dress fabric. All sleeves of thin ma- 
terials are full at the top, forming a sort of 
large puff, ample about the shoulder, extend- 
ing to the elbow, below which the sleeve is 
flat and close-fitting to the wrist. A pretty 
touch for summer dresses worn without a 
wrap is a butterfly bow of wide ribbon—rib- 
bon No. 12—placed against the fulness of the 
sleeves on the shoulder; this is youthful and 
charming. Not infrequently, sleeves being 
now no longer cut so prominent on the shoul- 
der, a ruche of lace or of ribbon is placed 
around the upper part of the armhole, when 
the added height is considered becoming. 
Silk sleeves having lost their novelty, the 
latest caprice is sleeves of wool in a silk cor- 
sage, the skirt of the dress being of wool with 
folds or ruffles of silk. This is quite recent, 
but promises to develop more fully in the 
autumn. 

White Chantilly lace is among the new 
laces brought out this season, and. is being 
used both for entire dresses and for trimming. 
A charming toilette of this white silk lace 
is mounted over sulphur yellow India silk. 
The coat corsage opens on a blouse chemi- 
sette of the same lace; the lower edge of the 
coat is cut into square tabs, which are orna- 
mented with Indian embroidery, and rest, 
spreading about an inch and a half or two 
inches apart, upon a frill of lace set under- 
neath. Long knots of ribbon are on the 
shoulders, drooping on the lace sleeves. The 
accessories of this toilette are a Leghorn hat 
trimmed with: sulphur-colored plumes, light 
gray Suede gloves, gray kid shoes to match 
the gloves, and black silk stockings slightly 
embroidered in sulphur on the instep. 

Another midsummer gown is of pale pink 
coarse crépon de Chine, shirred at the waist 
under a soft folded sash of pink surah, with 
long ends crossing at the back. <A thick 
ruche of white Chantilly lace is around the 
bottom of the skirt. For a wrap, a half-long 
cape of white Chantilly, with a wired Mary 
Stuart collar, and a lace ruche on the shoul- 
ders. The cape is open at the front, and con- 
nected by two silver clasps with niello orna- 
mentation. Black stockings, black shoes, 
and white silk gloves with lace tops embroid- 
ered in pink silk. 

A dainty dress for a young girl is of cream 
veiling, cut in one from top to bottom, con- 
fined at the waist by seven rows of shirring. 
The neck is cut down a trifle, and encircled 
by a drooping frill of silk muslin edged with 
silvercord. The sleeves, close to the elbow, 
form a puff above, which is caught together 
with a thin silver chain; a necklace at the 
throat is composed of similar chains. Hat of 
light fancy straw trimmed with a crown of 
roses without foliage. Black silk stockings, 
black patent-leather shoes, and Suéde gloves 
of natural tint. 

Blouse corsages differing from the skirts 
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with which they are worn are numerous this season. 
Handsome ones are made of soft stuffs,such as surah and 
crépe de Chine, especially crépe de Chine of light colors— 
straw-color and deeper yellow, old-rose and pale blue. 
Colored embroideries which show up well against the 
light background are a favorite trimming forthem. The 
embroidery is placed at the opening of the throat, on the 
collar, for tiny bretelles on the shoulders, and for the top 
of the sleeves. <A ribbon belt confines the waist, knotted 
on the left side, the blouse escaping below in a small puff, 
which droops over and conceals the top of the skirt. The 
skirt may be of various materials, according to the tem- 
perature; for cool weather cloth skirts are worn, light, 
medium, or dark colored; a little cape of the same cloth 
with pinked edges, makes a complete and pretty beach 
toilette, which may be enhanced by a light harmoniously 
contrasting silk lining in the cape. 

Petticoats are constantly growing prettier and more or- 
nate, with voluminous frills of silk and lace, knots of rib- 
bon and galloon, due, as those logical heads who are al- 
ways on the lookout for the reasons of things have dis 
covered, to the increased length of skirts, and the conse- 
quent occasional necessity for lifting them. A _ skirt 
attached to a foundation skirt is difficult to manage, hence 
the foundation skirt is often omitted, and its place is sup 
plied by a handsome silk 
petticoat, which is kept 
short enough to. preserve 
its trimming from contam 
ination by the ground 

Round hats are dimin- 
ishing in size, particularly 
those of young women and 
girls whose complexions 
can brave the full light of 
day. They are trimmed 
with crépe or tulle, their 
dimensions being opposed 
to anything very volumin 
ous; a favorite garniture 
for a dressy hat is a gar 
land of roses without foli 
age. A pretty small hat is 
of black tulle; three ruches 
of narrow black lace trim 
the brim, which rests on a 
yellow velvet band; a small 
pointed tuft of yellow roses 
is on the top of the hat, and 
another in the upturned 
brim at the back. For 
beach and country hats a 
variety of wide fanciful 





Fig. 2.—Back or CHALLI 
Dress, Fra. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Cnatut Dress.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Pigs. 1-7, 
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Shapes are worn, bent up and down in the 
most capricious mauuer; capelines of silk 
muslin, gauze, and crépe with plumes are 
worn, and wide Leghorn hats, a favorite 
trimming for which is yellow ribbon 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. F. C.—Use the new material for making large 


mution-leg sleeves, and for adding hip pieces to | 


lengthen the basque in coat shape. 

Honrense.—Make your écru pongee dress with fall 
winted bodice to which four tail pieces are added. 
Pine these pieces with green silk, and have a gathered 
plastron of green crépe de Chine. Make a straight 
full skirt with narrow flounces st the foot. For the 
checked linen dress have a shirt waist and straight 
skirt with a whaleboned girdle sewed to the top of 
the skirt. 

Moruer.—Trust to time to efface the scar, as the 
child is so young. Try salts of lemon for taking out 
the stains. 

Tepvy.—After every meal brush the teeth both in- 
side and out with a moderately stiff brush dipped in a 
powder of equal proportions of precipitated chalk and 
ground orris-root. To improve your complexion take 
daily baths, eat wholesome food, and take plenty of 
out-door exercise. Take the advice of a physician 
about removing warts, and also as to treating the eye- 
lashes 

Mus. A. H. B.—It is correct to use either initial 

E. C. W.—Work the counterpane in white. 

Amuer.—With a yellow China silk dress at a morn- 
ing wedding wear either a small bonnet of white lace 
straw, or a round hat of black net trimmed with yel- 
low blossoms and yellow gauze ribbon. 

A. Y.—Guests at a morning wedding do not remove 
their bonnets. In August you could use golden-rod 
most effectively for decorating your country house 
For a menu consult Mrs. Herrick’s book What to Eat, 
and How to Serve It, whicu will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $1 00. 

A Reapen.—For developing the figure consult The 
Ugly-Girl Papers, which will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $100. Speak to your physician 
about the moles. It is becomiug customary for a wid- 
ow to use her husband's name on her cards, as Mrs. 
Jon Smith, and her letters are thus addressed. Her 
signature, of course, remains Alice Smith, as during 
her husband's life. 

D.—Have hard-wood floors if possible in your coun- 
try house; then you can have a variety of rngs—Ori- 
ental, domestic, straw, etc. Failing the hard-wood, 
nse ingrain filling or straw matting with ruge You 
can get the Oriental rugs in almost any size. You can 
make very pretty rugs of velvet carpet with an at- 
tractive border. If yon fasten your matting with don- 
ble tacks it will not ravel. In a country house the 
effect depends much more upon the coloring used 
than upon the materials. Select for your window 
draperies light texture and dainty colors; unless you 
are using the house for winter as well, in which case 
you will find it necessary to replace your light draper- 
les by heavy curtains 

June 18tu.—Hold your fork in your right hand, like 
aspoon; ure your knife, certs ainly, tocut anything that 
cannot be cut with the fork ; do not bold your knife 
while eating with your fork. Asparagus is usually 
carried to the mouth with the fingers, though it may 
be eaten with a fork, simply cutting off the tips. Let- 
tuce you may tear with your fingers before putting 
on the dressing, and then eat with a fork ; or you may 
manipulate it entirely with a fork—almost anything 
except mangle it with a kuife. You present a man to 
a woman thus: * Miss Smith, allow me to present Mr, 
Brown.” “ Full dress” usually means the most elabo- 
rate toilettes, décolleté, etc.‘ Evening dress” is what 
the name implies, pot necessarily décolleté, 

Constant Reaver.—Write an informal note asking 
the parents of the children to give your little girl the 
pleasure of their company upon Buc h date as you may 
decide. 

H. F. C.—In paying the call you mention send fa 
card to the guest, and one to each of the ladies of the 
family. Yon will send in the cards by the servant if 
the ladies are at home, or you will Jeave the same 
number if the ladies are out. You may call upon a 
bride any time after her return, unless you receive 
cards designating the days “yon which she desires to 
receive ~ friends. 

A. M. V.—You need not jeave cards at a wedding 
reception. You will, of course, pay a call afterwards, 
when your card, with your husbaud’s, will be left 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It seothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





DO YOU WANT CLEAR, VELVETY SKIN? 

Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Suap. Svuld every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—[Adv.] 

Waceram is artistic. Itis interesting. It is a success. 
American News Co., or Wagram Uo., N.Y. Price, 1c. 
—{Adv.} p medal 

Karitra, the new English toilet-water. Most de- 
licious. Be sure and get ** Kanivtra.”—[Adv.} 





’ ADVERTISE EMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 5 AL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers. $ everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 


of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- both the method and results 
ernment  # ood Report. ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
——— it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
K gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 





SYRUP of FICS: 





cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects, Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 hottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 


cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
; CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
IL 0 San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
wo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. STE E L ad E NS. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. | THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
SPECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE_to = sending us NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soa; 5 EA F: porte g see — Sa Canes Whis. 
uccessfulwhen a: 
Py cumge Sr sample. bottle Shandon Gi Bold only by P. Hiscox 863 B'way,N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 


KAMAREL 


The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


Nearly than any other Camera of equal capacity. $40. 
100 4x5 —— ne reloading. Size 5%x6%x8¥ inches. Price 

WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. HAWK-EVE 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CW., Boston, Mass., also Makers of the < iad “9 
and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St.,Chicago. 918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 
Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. 

















Send for Kamaret Booklet, 





“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


}RAE’S«::: LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
; 7) 








ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





. 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago, 

















Mr. Smitu. How much better berries taste when eaten with 
cream? 


Miss Brown. Yes, and do you know that this is the ** Hlighe- 
land Evaporated Cream’? We use no other at home 
for fruit or for coffee and tea. 


Awarded the Paris Medal of 1889, 


Ask your dealer for Highland Cream, 
and accept no other. He will get it for you. 


Circulars mailed free. 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


HIGHLAND, ILL. 








ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV -NadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Adasen, T. Haze.trine, Warren, Pa. 


BESITY Safely Cured WANTED! ALADY 
By one .wiv ret, Four bees et 4 



















taining, “age work at home, greet to & te mney A Anv locality, 


Send le. (silver) for -O 
Art. with particulars. THE STLYAN hy Be N.Pt. era 





Foreign Study. Forcian Study. Deeaae — Short AL ¥ a ~ 
Speciaity. Send stamp for infurmation and terms. FS EE.—A Safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
Dr. Edith Berdan, 118 Ellison St., Paterson, N.J Western Pear! Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER, 
We are 


producing 


Cloth Gowns 


as light as 


Silk. 


FOULARD 
SILK GOWNS, 
from $95. 
YACHTING 
and 


TENNIS 
COSTUMES, 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 

















KBP ste Pele TX 


FOR 












PEN 


ENGROSSING AR PI No. 36 
Soin say STATIONERS evenvwuere. 


Samples FREE on receipt ot return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERI AN PEN | 810 BROADWAY, 


og new YORK. 








Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y, 











Mme. Celta Conklin’s 


2 a Curling Cream. 


The best preparation on the market for 
holding the Hair in "curl, Bangs and 
Frizzes; absolutely harmless. It is an ex- 
cellent tonic for the hair. Once tried al- 
ways used. PRICE 50c. Use 


-\Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


* for Mosquito Bites, Sunburn, holding faco 








most reliable. Por sale by 30,000 druggists 





Your Hair Kept in Gurl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Dr. SCHINDLER - BARNAY, 

Of Marienbad Springs, Austria, 

has written a most instructive 
Treatise on © 


afflicted. 40-page Pamphlet 
forwarded Free on request. 
B. HUDNUT, Chemist, 
925 Broadway (only), 
New ¥ York. 
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Re 


AUGUST 1, 1891. 


All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohplrar 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


teave “Ol Bleach” 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 
GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 
1784 ; Re ay 1891. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aainiies 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


MARK 





ENAMEL” sorte. Settiian 


| Sag ge ts and decorating the home it has no 











equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Pat up 
in self-opening tins read ‘for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 

Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Emrress 
ov Gremany, H. H. the Queen or Sweven, the Mar- 
ONIONESS OF Sacisnury, Countess oF Loupin, Count- 
res OF Nonsury, Counress Fernrrno, and Viscountxss 
Ciirpen ; also used at SanpRiINGnAM, the residence of 
the Painog or Wares 


Asrinaty’s Enauisu Exames, was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890, Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERKOF, RAFFLOER & C0, 
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THE BEST “FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 


(BUGEAUD'S WINE) 
TONIC AND NUTRITIVE 
Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 

Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York 
BUGEAUD'S WINE is recommended with 9 
confiience to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, 
whether to combat Anwmia, Chlorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 
Speedy convalescence. It promptly aud surely relieves 
and dispels we akness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD'’S WINE having an P 
exquisite taste, thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite D 
Tonic of the elegantrs of French society and of allin * 
@ delicate health. Sold d by all the principal chemists. 
Sewn hasdinsthnatitinatinatinntiaaincinainanadnation 














THE CELEBRATED 


J.B. D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 











There is so much vartely im 
the Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection that every taste may be 
satisfied ; but one of tts strongest 
claims to popularity ts the num- 
ber of old songs out of print or 
long forgotten which may be 


found between its covers.— 
New York Independent. 
Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. So d everywhere. Send postal card 
for Specimen Pages and fuli contents of the sev 
eral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ticura 
sae 
p N 
oN AHN 
Skee UMORS. 


B ADC ‘OMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
) blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
minful finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
Saby Humors prevented and cured by Curtoura Soap. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery, Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
pars wee age 4 perfumed, Curioura Soar produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combiued sales of all other skin soaps, 

Sold throughout the world, Price, 25c. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porrer Deve anp Cuemioat Couporation, 
P roprietors, Boston, Mass. 








Aching sides and back, , weak ‘kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curiourna Anti-Patn PiastEer. 25¢. 


You can live at home and maxe more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. ‘Terme FREE. Addr 88, TRUE & Co. + Augusta, Maine. 


days on trial, “Rood’s s Magic Beale, the popu- 
= a Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL 





The 
Daylight 


If you, and you, and you, 
in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and everywhere 
else, could but see the Day- 
light, you would sell 
your oldlamps to the 
junk-man and buy 
Daylights. They 
start at $1.50 and 
run up in price. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps, 

Craighead & Kintz Co,, 
Barclay St.. N. Y. 
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YPSILANTI DRESS REFORM a 


The unprecedented popu- 
larity of the justly celebrated 
Ypsilanti Combination 
Suits and Equestrienne 
Tights has created an army 
of imitators. We respectful- 
ly request those seeking the 
Ypsilanti garments to inspect 
our trade-mark (herewith pre- 
sented), and see that each 
garment sold for Ypsilanti 
bears the same; otherwise, 
they are not genuine Ypsi- 
lanti. The genuine may now 
be had of the following deal- 
ers in fabrics suitable for 


Box 210 B. 





Atlanta, Ga., American Notion Co. 
Alleghany, Pa., Boggs & Buhl. 
Aspen, Colo., a 9 & Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 4 a 
Adrian, Mich., A B 
Adrian, Mich., Wood, Cc rane & Wood. 

sity, Mich., Jarmin & Vai 
Battle Creek, Mich., ‘I’. B Skinner & Son 
Be ress N.Y., Frederi 

I 


Denver, Colo., 
Denver, Colo., 





Davenport, Iowa, J. H. 





| Decatur, lll., Bradley B: 
| Elmira, N a Dey Bros. 
| Erie, Pa., Warner Bros. 
| Evanston, Wyo. 
| Grand Rapids 
| Hannibal, Mc 




















Hot Springs, Ark = 
Indianap Ind., Wm 
Jackson, Mic h., 
Kansas City, Mo 
| Los Angeles, Cal. sae 
Los Angeles, Cal., E. E. 


Hutzler Bros 
” Miss M. E Waring. 
Mrs. R. T. Hotchkiss. 
Marshall Field & Ce 
w abash Ave. 


Bradford, Pa. 
Chicago, NIL, 
Chicago, Ti. N. D. 1. A., 157 









Cincinnati, Ohio, The H. & 8. Pogue Co. | Lincoln, Neb., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hower & Higbee. ime 

Ce io, Z. L. White & Co, 

cy 1., J. H. Braneh & Co | New 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Giddings Bros.& Bent. | N 


»skee, lowa, Alligom Bros. 
Canandaigua, N. ‘Tozer & Beecher. 
Council Blaffs, Bal, John Beno & Co. 
Detroit, Mich., L. A. Smith & Co. 
Denver, Colo., The Flanders D. G. Co. 
Denver, Colo., Ballin & Rauschoff. 


Je roy 
Philadelphia, Pan John 
Rockford, I1., 
Saginaw, Mich ,» Sagina 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Frohman. 





HAY & TODD M’F’C CoO., 


PRINCIPAL HOUSES HANDLING YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR: 
J.J. Joslin 
Tucker & Co 

Des Moines, lowa, Younker Bros. 


Dubuque, lowa, Thos. W. Parker. 


jeckw 
Spring & Company. 


W. M. Bennett & Son. 
, Doggett D. G. Co. 


The Fitzgerald D. G. Co 





Stewart & Cc 


Spring and Summer Wear, in 
either Combination Suits, 
Vests, Drawers, and Eques- 
trienne Tights for Ladies and 
Children, viz.: Sanitary Bal- 
briggan,Sanitary Lisle Thread, 
Sanitary Summer Merino, Silk 
and Sanitary Balbriggan Mix- 
ture, Silk and Cashmere Mix- 
ture, Silk, Summer Weight 
(all colors). Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, Samples, 
and Price-list, and if your 
dealer cannot supply them, 
they may be obtained of the 
Manufacturers, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 





San Francise 





+, Newman § 






, Cal 


C. Peterson & Sons. 


ros. 
al., D. Samuels 
Sacramento, Cal., Lipman, Weiger & Co 
Salem, Ohio, C. lL. Hayes. 
Sandusky, Ohio, James Doran. 
Seruggs V. & B. D. G. Co. 
Schuneman & Evans. 
tull & Sonickson 
, C. G, Culver & Ce 


ith Coml. Co. 





. Bowman & Co. 


yal 
Haerle 


Springfield, Ohio, 

Springfield, IL, R 

Salt Lake City. Utah, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Zion's Co-operative 
Mer. Inst. 

Seattle, Washington, Latour & C« 


Kinnane & Wren 
F ae og ym & Co. 
ohn Bros 


Sheward. 
Stearns. 











| Seattle, 
on. | 


Washington, W 
erre Haute, Ind., Hoberg 





| x 
‘Wanamaker | Tacoma,W ashingtor n, Santord & ¢ Turner 
Mustin. | Topeka, Kan., Wiggin, Cros Co 

| Toledo, Ohio, La Salle & Koch. 
w D.G.Co. | tic N Y., Hugh Glenn & Co. 

' 


Kohlberg, Straus & | Wachita, Kan., Munson & McNamara 
Washington, D.C., Woodward & Lathrop 





Send to The 
for a 


Take 


“odak,” 





Eastman Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
copy of “Through Europe with a 
(télustrated,) free by mail, 


A Kodak 


lt will perpetuate the pleasure 
of your summer trip. 


With you. 





The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRAGT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is nnapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Beer Txa, de- 
licions and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine of 
with : ~ Justus 
signature von Liebig 





we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
§ for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 


brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 
cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & b O8., 878 Canal St., New Vork. 








SUMMER CAMP & SCHOOL 


GIRLS & YOUNG WOMEN. 


Lake Quinsigamond. Those who wish may have 
best instruction in all the Natural Sciences. Special. 


ties in girls’ — are Botany, Out-door Sketching 
and Drawing, an¢ Photography. 

None received without mother or some such suit- 
able chaperon. 

Send for full prospectus and references, to 


President Worcester Natural History Society, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





SCSSCSSSSSSSENECE SE SEES 





FIRE-PROOF: 


Pm gn 

~ LACE CURTAINS~ 
MADE BY THE 
> WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. C93 
WILKES: BARRE “PA 











PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS 


are made of pure Valley Cashmere Wool, and come 
and extra heavy. 
They are stamped every five yards, on the nnder 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throny 
Jas. MoCrgery & Co., Lorp & Tayzor, B. Aurman & 


in five weights—extra light, light, medium, heavy, 


side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
Every yard guaranteed. 

uhout the United States, and in New York City by 
Co., E. A. Morrison & Son, Steen Bros., and others. 
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SACRIFICE SALE. 


Final Reductions Previous to taking our Semi- 
Annual Inventory. 


DRY GOCDS BY MAIL. 


A rare opportunity for people not 
living in New York to buy Dry Goods 
cheap. Head our unprecedented ofier 
of Free Delivery. 

Send for samples and compare with 
those of other houses. 


In ordering samples customers should be explicit 
as to price, color, and kind of material wanted, as 
stock is so large that a gemeral order for samples 
cannot be properly filled. 

The following offer was never made before by any 
house in the trade: Purchases sent free of all 
Mail or Express Charges within 100 miles of 
New York. All purchases to the amoant of $5.00, or 
over, sent free to any part of the U. 8, 


Money refunded in every instance 
where goods are not found satisfactory. 


JACKSON’S, 


—Established 50 years— 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City, 
IMPORTERS 


BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
WASH GOODS, LACES, HOSIERY, NOTIONS 
of all kinds, SUITS, JACKETS, Etc., 
at marvellous reductions. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
“- inc h Bis aC k Mohair, worth 50c. at 29% 
Lace Bunting, * BBc. * 29c, 


AND RETAILERS. 


yo ‘ “  Nnun’s-Veiling, 69c. “ 49¢, 
4 * * All-Wool Bengaline, * $1.00 “ 59¢ 
48 “ Lupin’s All-Wool Nun’s-Veiling, ** 1.50 “ 79¢ 


MIXED AND CREAM DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch Cream Lace Bunting, worth 50c. at Be. 


40 * * Hemstitched Nun’s-Veiling,**  SSe. 
40 * * Albatross, “ 1K 

88 “ Gray Bedford Cord, “ 60c 
40 “ black-&-White Hair-line Mohair, “*  75« 

SILES. 

20-inch Bla¢ k Double Warp, worth Soc. 
23 ** Imported Surah, ‘ 79¢. 

20 * = Hair-line Surah, “ 
27 “ Bilack-and-White Printed India, $1.0 OO ** 
24“ Black Faille Frangaise, Round ¢ ord,’ 1.25 ** 





WASH DRESS GOODS. 


27-inch Best Styles C hallies worth 12c. at 6c. 
y a Dylish ‘Satines, ? 9c. ** Se. 
sa“ Sintniuntere Beench Gathasn. ‘6 BBE, * 19% 
32 “ Plaid and Stripe Ginghams, 29c. ** 1h 
32 “ Pongees and India Cloth, “* O85. ** 146 
32 “ India Batiste, “ BB. ** 1% 
32 “* Printed Crepe and Bedford 

Cords, “ ee" 
40 ‘* White Hemstitched L: awn, *  39c. * 19% 
40 * Black ¢ @e. * Mi 


500 All-wool Blazer Jackets, White and 
reduced from. 
1000 All-wool Blazers, reduced 
from . $10.00 to $6.98 

13-inch All-silk Demi-Flouncit g» reduced — 

. to 45¢ 

Black India-Silk Tucked Waists, reduced een 
$7.00 to $3.75 
Umbrellas, Handsome 
‘ .. $4.00 to $1.98 


Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 
ICE- CREAM MADE AT HOME 


Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Gearing completely covered. 

yy Tabs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate, 
Beaters aie tinned and malle- 
“able iron, 80 tpey will not 
break if droppedon tothe floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
by the cream is beaten smooth and 


all Black, 
. Jace atin $4.00 to $1.98, 
Silk-faced Cheviot 


26-inch Union Silk Serge 
Handles, reduced from 








fine during the freezing process 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 
Inquire for the ““White Mountain” of your local 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
A copy of * Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream, sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application, 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


‘ sede 
Tug derwear: 
Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temverature. 

Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 

catalogue mailed free on application to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 


ZB pot RES 


Tue GreatHeacty DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
| Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
0, BE. HIRES & CO 
Philadelphs 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, 1? Rie 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Facult 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness at 
elasticity consequent on their « areful and special make are 
so remarkable that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 

These invaluable Corsets are sold by ail the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WrrHouTt rs nao VATION DIET. 
He ative for 4 stampa. 
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L YNTON. ‘Pe lace, New York. 














AN 


ADVANTAGE. 


“JOHN'S MOTHER LIVES WITH YOU NOW, DOES SHE NOT?” 
“YES: AND THERE'S ONE NICE THING ABOUT HAVING MY MOTHER-IN-LAW HERE. JOHN 
NEVER THINKS OF COMPARING MY COOKING WITH HERS, FOR FEAR OF HAVING TO EAT ONE 


OF HEK DINNERS.” 


A SLIGHT SAVING POSSIBLE. 

Puysioran, “I'll give him something that'll get him 
on his feet, and then we'll increase his appetite, and 
he'll be all right.” 

Eoonomwoat Wire. “ Get him on his feet, doctor ; 
but—er—never mind the other.” 

a 

“T hear Bronson sang ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep’ at the concert.” 

“ Ye a’ 


“ Did he do it well?” 
**He did indeed. It was se vivid that tive people 
left the hall overcome with seasickness.” 
a 


** Well,” said father-in-law, after mother-in-law had 
returned from a visit to the young couple, “* what sort 
of a fellow is John?” 

“I'm afraid he’s not good for much,” said mother- 
in-law. ‘* He reminds me very much of you.” 

a 


Mavp. “I wish Jack would hurry up and propose.” 
Erur.. “Why, do you wish to marry him?” 
Maun. “No. I want to get him off my hands.” 
—— 
“Has that young man proposed yet?” 
fond father. 
“Yea, pa,” she answered. 
“Did you accept him 2?” 
“No, pa; because, you see, he didn’t propose to me.” 
eneeiernsainnene 


asked the 


“Humor is the most powerful force in the world,” 
remarked Cumso 

“ How do you make that ont?” asked Fangle. 

“Tt overcomes the law of gravity.” 





FRIEND. “Your PLAY WAS NOT A success, I 
UNSUCCESSFUL PLAYWRIGHT, “No; But I THINK THE AUDIENCE WOULD HAVE LIKED IT IF THEY HAD SEEN IT ALL; THEY ALL WENT 
OUT AFTER THE FIRST ACT.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A SUGGESTION. 


“T can’t stop the train at Yonkers, sir,” said the 
conductor. “ This is a through express.” 
* Dear me, how awkward! You couldn’t—ah--put 
me off if I were a bit disorderly, eh ?” 
————__.>—_—— 
Bonny (as he surveys Miss Ann Gular, of the Four 
Hundred). “1s she weally considered ‘ good form’ ?” 


a 
BLOOBUMPER'S FLY SCREENS, 


“We shall really have to get some fly screens, Mr. 
Bloobumper,” remarked that gentleman’s wife. ‘The 
flies are simply unbearable; and, besides, the neigh- 
bors on both sides have them. And I’m going to buy 
them this very day.” 

** You'll do nothing of the kind, my dear.” 

*T tell you I will.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, love. You shall have fly 
screens, but you shall have a new and improved kind. 
The ordinary fly screen of commerce is a very unsatis- 
factory article. You would have noticed, had you 
been possessed of powers of observation, that the fly 
screens sold in the stores are equally efficient in keep- 
ing the flies inside that are already in as in keeping 
out those which are on the outside. Now I propose 
to remedy that defect. 1 propose to putin fly screens 
which will not only keep out the flies that are outside, 
but which will also serve a writ of ejectment on the 
insiders.” 

“That would be very nice if it could be done.” 

“Tf it could be done, Mrs. Bloobumper! Do you 
doubt your husband's inventive ability ?” 

“Oh, no, no; of course not.” 

** You had better not.” 

Mr. Bloobumper sent home next day a roll of green 
wire netting, some thin strips of wood, and a lot of 
nails, and he left his store earlier than usual to com- 
mence the manufacture of his improved fly screens, 

In three days he had enough done for the windows 
of the front room, and he put them in place before 
finishing those for the rest of the house. 

“You see there are quite a number of flies in this 
room now, my dear,” he said to his wife; ‘* but if you 
will keep this door shut, and give the screens a chance 
to do their work, I'll guarantee that there won't be a 
fly left by this time to-morrow. Ill explain the prin- 
ciple on which these screens work. You will notice 
that the wire netting, instead of being of one piece, is 
in two, the surface or area of the screen being un- 
equally divided, two-thirds of the area being below the 
division line and one-third above. The lower portion 
is fastened on one side of the frame, and the upper 
portion is attached to the opposite side, The two 
pieces of netting overlap each other about three inches, 





** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I HOLDIN MY 
HAND AN ORDINARY TIN COVER, WHICH, AS 
YOU PERCEIVE, Is ENTIRELY EMPTY, 





HEAR.” 


HAD ALL 
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THE PRESTIDIGITATEUR AT OUR HOTEL, 
II. 


“7 PLACE IT OVER THIS GENTLEMAN'S 
HEAD. I| TAP IT 80, AND WE WILL FIND A 
MARVELLOUS GROWTH OF FULL-BLOWN ROSES. 






























THEY WANTED. 
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and where they overlap there is just the thickness of 
the wood of the frame between them. ° Now it is the 
nature of a fly to walk up only, and never down, If 
you notice, a fly when it alights on the wall never turns 
its head toward the floor, but when it walks it takes 
the direction of the ceiling. It may move to the right 
or to the left, but its direction is always more up than 
down. Now it is this peculiarity of the fly’s motion 
which gave me the idea for this great invention— 
Bloobumper’s Common- sense Fly Screen. The fly 
alights on my screen, he begins to walk, he walks up- 
ward, and he walks himself out between the two sides 
of the screen. He is, no doubt, very much surprised 
when he gets outside, and wonders how he did it, but 
that is nothing to us. Our task is to rid the room of 
flies, and this method does it'automatically.” 

“Isn't that a good idea ?” 

“Good? Tshould say it was!” 

“Tf it will only work.” 

“Uf it will only work! Mrs. Bloobumper, you ex- 
asperate me. Haven't I just explained how it works? 
How can it fail? Tell me that, Mrs. Bloobumper.” 

When Mr, Bloobumper arrived at home early on the 
next afternoon, his wife was in the parlor. 

“* Well,” said he, “‘the front room is clear of flies, 
I know.” 

“I'm afraid not.” 

“No? Then you've had the door open, Mrs. Bloo- 
bumper, after I told you to keep it closed. You don’t 
expect three fly screens to empty flies out of a room 
faster than a wide-open door can give them admission, 
do you?” 

“The door hasn't been open—indeed it hasn’t. I 
kept it carefully closed, and when I came out I did not 
have it open half a second; and I'm sure I didn’t let 
in a single fly.” 

“Then where did the flies come from? Tell me 
that.” 

They bad reached the room by this time—the room 
protected by Bloobumper’s Common-sense Fly Screen 
—and, there was no use denying it, there were four 
times as many flies in it as when there was no screen 
in any of the windows 

“That beats me,” soliloquized Bloobumper, as he 
sat down by one of the windows and looked at the 
wire netting. 

lle gazed at the flies, and saw one alight on the ont- 
side of the screen. True to its nature, the insect walk- 
ed upward. In exactly a quarter of a minute the fly 


had joined the throng inside. 
“Well, I declare!” ejaculated Bloobumper. 
“ What is it, dear?” asked his wife, anxiously. 
“You may kick me it I haven’t put these screens in 
the windows upside down !” 
Witiuram Henry 


Siviter. 








SMaAAM, 


Ill 
“AHEM! WELL—ER—THIS GENTLEMAN'S 
HEAD APPEARS BETTER SUITED FOR A LAWN, 
STEP RIGHT UP AND EXAMINE THE GRASS.” 


TWO GREAT FUTURES OPEN. 

* Well, Mr. Pedagogue, does my boy show any spe- 
cial aptitude for work 2” asked the proud father. 

“T think so, Mr. Bronson,” returned the school- 
master. “TI am uncertain as yet whether John will 
make a sculptor or a base-ball player. He is unerring 
in his aim with paper wads, but the condition of his 
desk top convinces me that he can carve with consid- 
erable facility.” 

“ Maria, you've got to take the baby now, I'm tired.” 

* You've only bad him an hour, George.” 

“IT know that; but I fastened my pedometer on 
him, and lve trotted him fifty-three miles, That's 
enough.” 

“Did you ever go up in a balloon ?” 

* Once.” 

‘*What were your sensations ?” 

“Oh, same as usual. I wanted the earth.” 

Rs ai ee we 

“Can you change a two-dollar bill 2?” asked Cadley. 

“Certainly,” returned the druggist, courteously 
* How’ll you have it, in quinine pills or cough drops?” 

ecnnnecniadlicniednilae 

What do you think of my angel cake 2?” she asked, 

“It’s too heavy to fly,” he replied. This was the 
beginning of the end. 

ee 

“ Where does this milk come from, anyhow ?” ask- 
ed Miggles. 

** Cowes, I fancy,” said Wagg. 

“That accounts for it,” said Miggles. 
famous watering-place.” 


Cowes is a 

















A PRIVATE TOOTER. 


















